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MONKEYING WITH PEOPLE 


f Noe issue price of imported cereals has been raised sharply in the past 

three months, contrary to what Mrs Gandhi's Government had 
promised at the time of devaluation. And last week, New Delhi 
announced price hikes for two more items: sugar and vanaspati, There 
is such a thing as a Directorate of Sugar and Vanaspati located some- 
where in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture and its supposed function 
is to discipline the two industries and protect the interests of consumers. 
All it does in practice is to put the seal of official approval on what the 
sugar magnates and related tycoons decide ought to be the degree of 
fleecing consumers today, tomorrow and the day after. Some time 
ago, the cotton lords too got away with another round of increase in 
textile prices. Help yourselves as much’ as you can while the going is 
good and we are around, seems to be the preaching of the ruling politi- 
cians and high civil servants presiding over the proceedings in the 
capital. Help yourselves, and in exchange help us with a cut, the politicians 
would appear to imply, we can use the money to fight the elections, so 
that we can come back to help you help yourselves. 

Such primal emotions as fear and sense of shame are losing their 
grip. The Government thinks it can get away with any amount of 
chicanery, and so too think businessmen. In West Bengal, last week 
Mr P. C. Sen sought to wrote finis to the chapter of State intervention in 
the milk market. The many goalas in Arambagh, his constituency, were 
grumbling that even gift-cows on the eve of polling do not mean much 
because milk prices are not satisfactorily high. Mr Sen and his party are 
in bad need of votes aS well as funds, and every little bit, including the 
drastic modification—amounting to virtual scrapping—of the Milk Control 
Order, would have helped. The only elements to gain out of the entire 
episode at the end of these long months would have been the middlemen 
and the trades people. But this perhaps precisely what the Congress 
regime was after. The latest order has again been revised at the last 
moment, but the shamelessness of the rulers is unabated. 

Thergfis no sense of fear, either. By now the politicians and their 
chums th® businessmen have formed some fairly shrewd judgment about 
the limits of people’s tolerance. Parliamentary democracy is a great 
civiliser; it takes away the venom from people’s wrath. As prices go up, 
and food and other essential commodities grow scarce, there are some 
mild expressions of distress, one or two processions or rallies, a few letters 
to the daily newspapers. Since the bulk of the peasantry and the work- 
ing class are inert, nothing much else happens. As for the middle class, 
it seems they would rather vote than revolt. If it even so happens that 
they miss this chance to kick out the shameless old gang and choose 
reaction, perhaps that is where they belong. They get their deserts. 
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Bad Neighbours 


More than a tiny single-engine 
Cessna was shot down last week over 
Indian territory; shot down was what 
has come to be known as the Tash- 
kent spirit. Ol! the latter there have 
been rude echoes in the exchange of 
fire across the international border 
in Kashmir. Only the most gullible 
in the two countries, India and Pakis- 
tan, will accept the respective official 
versions put out by their two Govern- 
ments: and in such matters the full 
truth is rarely made public, Even 
between the bitterest of enemies there 
is always a conspiracy. of silence 
among professional armies. But it is 
quite unnecessary to bring any moral 
judgment upon the recent incidents. 
They only show the dangerous state 
of relations between the two countries 
on the Indian subcontinent who have 
the most to profit from friendship. 
Both New Delhi and Rawalpindi are 
at the moment desperately in need 
of a few stunts; but that inspiration 
seems marginal and indirect in the 
recent events; there seems to exist a 
basic animosity which id ntifiable 
parties find politically rewarding to 
exploit. 

Indian satisfaction over the down- 
ing of the Cessna, a lame duck if ever 
there was one, seems valid only to the 
soint that this was some evidence of 
the Indian Air Force's vigilance. 
Pakistan’s posture of injured inno 
cence is not strengthened by the fact 
that the plane was Pakistani and the 
territory Indian, both indisputably. 
The Indian argument that the Pakis- 
tani plane was camouflaged for re- 
connoissance many found unconvine- 
ing. But these are matters of detail 
The fact is that a Pakistani pilot was 
alive when he entered India, deli- 
berately or otherwise, and he was 
dead when he returned to his home- 
land. Something very like it could 
any day happen to an Indian pilot; 
in fact once it did happen, with the 
pilot luckily remaining alive. 

Whatever may be happening in 
East Pakistan, prospects of improved 
relations between India and Pakistan 
seem remarkably unbright. Mrs In- 
dira Gandhi's political future is by 
no means assured; and, with the Jan 
Sangh and some others swearing by 
the cow, the slightest suggestion of a 
“<of’’ line towards Pakistan may be 
an electoral liability. President Ayub 
Khan finds in India’s apparently 
“aggressive” actions, such as the 


downing of the Cessna, his best poli- 
tical allies. Who but a Field-Marshal 
could stand up to aggression? Expe- 
diency is all. 

But even President Ayub was lately 
constrained to admit that the arms 
race was at the root of most of the 
evils of the underdeveloped countries, 
a description to which both India and 
Pakistan eminently answer. In In- 
dia a position has been reached in 
which can be heard such desperate 
remarks as “Only the U.S. Congress 
can save the Indian National Con- 
egress. No food, no future”. Not for 
the first time in history, India and 
Pakistan are demonstrating, with sui- 
cida] determination, that the strong- 
est economic arguments for sanity 
are helpless when pitted against blind 
international hatred. If Pakistan is 
today poorer by a Cessna, India is 
hardly richer by its wreckage. 


The -Frogman Goeth 


Mr Kosygin’s is an unofficial visit 
to Britain, although time was set 
apart for at least four bouts of dis- 
cussion with the British Prime Min- 
ister, Mr Harold Wilson. Both Mr 
Wilson and Mr George Brown had 
in the past made their pilgrimage to 
the Kremlin, with what results they 
themselves may not know. That the 
current visit by the Soviet Premier 
will not be anything like a turning 
point of history seems fairly clear to 
all except perhaps Mr Wilson who, 
on international affairs and Britain's 
role therein, lives in a world of fan- 
tasy. The impact of the Anglo- 
Soviet exchanges may be seen at its 
feeblest in Vietnam. Mr Wilson's 
abject subservience to the USA's 
utterly unreasoned aggressiveness in 
Vietnam makes him a very “dishonest 
broker”. None should be surprised 
if Hanoi has little time for him. If 
Mr Kosygin thinks he has in Mr Wil. 
son an alternative “hot line” to 
Washington, he may be sadly mis 
taken. Even if what the posters in 
Peking say is exaggerated, L of C be- 
tween Moscow and Washington may 
be more efficient than the affected 
rapport between Anglo-Saxons across 
the Atlantic. 

But there is unlikely to be another 
frogman laying down his life on a 
mission still unknown at the time of 
the visit of Messrs Khrushchev and 
3ulganin ‘some years ago. ‘There 
seems little scope for 007 and the 
rest. Heroics, even of the sort en- 


countered in the seedy world of & 
pionage, seem out. In London now 
a technocrat is meeting a political 
manipulator. This to be sure is no 
walk with destiny, such as men like 
Churchill, Roosevelt and Stalin, and 
even General de Gaulle, were once 
taking, And this may be as well, 
for the dangers inherent in high 
drama are now only all too clear to 
the world. International confronta- 
tions that explore nothing in parti: 
cular may be far better than thosé 
that explode something or other, 
Mr Kosygin-and Mr Wilson are both 
“organisation men”, men who do 
not make history. Looking at most 
of history, most. people may feel that 
a great deal of it might have been 
better not made at all. 

Pathetic as British efforts to have 
a say in world affairs maj 
Kremlin's growing affinity with the 
Western Powers must raise a few eye 
brows in Peking and perhaps not in 
Peking alone. The Afro-Asian world 
may well begin to wonder whether 
the increasingly affluent society of the 
Soviet Union was not getting ideas 
indistinguishable from those dom 
nant in: the Western world. Mf 
Kosygin’s pursuit of peace may then 
appear to the “impoverished south” 
of the world as an unstated endorse 
ment of the status quo in whieh 
millions still do not have enough to 
eat. If the Kremlin has found @ 
way of bettering the world without 
hurting anybody or disturbing any 
thing, such as through Kosygin 
Wilson parleys, it had better say just 
what the device is. In the absence 
of any such explicit formulation, 
transcaucasian pleasantries seem 4a 


waste of time, gladdenine only somé) 


hearts in South Block which feel lift 
ed with every rift in Sino-Soviet 7é& 
lations. 


Pawns In Politics 


Peace with honour is how many 
people who should know better are 
already describing the resolution of 


the stalemate that brought such pro 


longed unhappiness to the academi¢ 
world of Calcutta. Those students 
who had complained of being victl 
mized have, apparently, been depriys 
ed of the opportunity to do so any 
longer without, however, loss of preg 
tige to the Principal of Presidency 
College round whom much of the 
maelstrom revolved: an excellent d@ 
vice that would have deserved pub 
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approbation had it not come nearly 
four months too late. For the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the reopen- 
ing of the appear less reassur- 
ing on closer examination. If the ex- 
pelled students were, in fact, such 
lrretrievable malcontents as the Pre- 
sidency College authorities have con- 
sistently made them out to be, a solu- 
tion that permits them to simply 
transfer to another institution can 
only be deplored as a short-sighted 
way out of a baffling problem. Other 
pcolleges cannot logically be blamed if 
they chary of these students, and, 
even if the latter are successful in get- 
ting readmitted, there is no reason— 
on the face of it—why similar distur- 
bances should not crop up in their 
new habitat. This is said in the 
light of Dr Sanat Bose’s repeated as- 
Sertions that the expulsions were in 
no way connected with the agitation 
in the Eden Hindu Hostel, but were 
a result of persistent misbehaviour in 
the college itself over a long period. 

But presumably the head of West 
Bengal’s premier educational institu- 
tion is not such an irresponsible per- 
son as to shift to some unfortunate 


college 


colleague in a lesser college a prob- 
lem that he himself proved so conspi- 
cuously incapable of handling. 


The 
only alternative to the charge of pas- 
sine the buck would seem to be that 
Dr Sanat Bose is aware that the ex- 
pelled students do not pose quite so 
serious a threat to the peace as has 
been made out: an alternative that 
Would appear to lend support to the 
view—voiced with rather more than 
reasonable force by the four students’ 
inions—that only the politically 
fadical among those involved in the 
Eden Hindu Hostel protest were 
singled out for punishment. If that 
be the case, the matter should not be 
allowed to peter out with an apology 
and a transfer :those who have so 
often complained of professional poli- 
ticians fishing in the troubled waters 
of student discontent should now re- 
gard it as their clear duty to force 
an examination of the rédle of the 
SGovernment as alter ego of the ruling 
party in this murky affair. While the 
demand for an impartial inquiry— 
bmade, incidentally, by independent 
ppeople of repute—may have seemed 
premature during the strikes and 
Closure in College Street, there is 
Nevery reason why such a body should 
Mow be constituted to determine the 
@xact motive behind the actions taken 
and to lay blame where blame is due. 
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Such a suggestion is unlikely, how- 
ever, to find favour with either the 
Congress or the Opposition parties, 
both 6f whom have work on 
their hands. The ruling party has 
done everything possible to lock the 
cupboard door on its skeleton; the 
Opposition parties have not been 
sufficiently courageous in insisting on 
action that might rock the election 
boat. That both have played their 
appointed réles in the lamentable 
deadlock in University affairs is not 
to be denied: the loyalties of the 
four students’ unions are as strong as 
the myth of the “independence” of 
the Principal of Presiidency College 
is weak. A more serious objection 
to the holding of such an inquiry is 
that it might prolong or resuscitate 
the crisis; suspended lectures and 
postponed examinations are bound to 
cause incalculable hardship to thou- 
sands of innocent students who have 
already suffered much and most of 
whom will welcome any solution that 
makes the future more certain. But 
the rot has to be stopped somewhere : 
yielding to expediency at every stage 
has brought about the present state 
of drift. It is as undesirable for a 
small and determined group of bud 
ding politicos to be able to hold the 
University up to ransom as they were 
alleged to have done, as it is for the 
academic authorities to take high- 
handed and unjustified action. Until 
the air is cleared, suspicion will re- 
main that, in its anxiety to placate 
public opinion a bare week before 
the general election, the political 
parties have combined to endorse a 
compromise formula that if adopted 
earlier would have displayed a 
uine concern for the welfare 
dents, but which can now 
only callous self-interest. 


Black Banks 


“Close your accounts 
Chase Manhattan Bank and the First 
National City Bank of New “York, 
the two principal banks helping the 
South African economy”, rar the new 
anti-apartheid slogan put out by the 
American Committee for Africa and 
the Universities Christian Movement: 

On December 2, Philip Randolph, 
a veteran of the Negro Civil Rights 
movement and a leading organizer 
of the boycott, sadly admitted that 
a meagre $280,000 had thus been 
withdrawn. Immediately, other pro- 
gressive bodies came ina rescue ope- 


bigge! 


gen- 
of stu- 
indicate 


with the 


ration: the Congress for Racial. 
Equality (CORE), International 
League of Women for Peace and 
Freedom, the Methodist Mission of 
the U:.S., students’ Commit- 
tees, ines like the Chris: 
tiantly an ‘risis as well as well 
known personalities like Arthur 
Miller, the folk-singer Pete Seeger, 
the congressist Jonathan Bingham, 
Dr Reinhold Niebuhr, President of 
the Seminar of Theological Union, 
came together to strenethen the move- 
ment. Within five days Randolph 
could declare that a total of $15 mil- 
lion had been taken out of the two 
black-listed banks and the people 
with another $8 million would soon 
follow suit. But the spokesmen of 
the two banks c! a total failure 

Two later a 


of the 

largish demonstration was organized 

in front of the headquarters of these 

two banks at Wall Street. The banks 

had in the meantime threatened, but 

to no avail, legal uinst the 
demonstration for in- 


SOM 


aimed 


campaign, days 
| 


action ag 
sponsors of the 
truding into their “private domain” 
in violation of the “laws of the State 
of New York and the United States” 

George Houser, Secretary of the 
American Committee for Africa, -has 
justified the boycott, referring to the 
enormous U.S. investments in South 

frica. Nearly 240 U.S. firms have 
invested $600 million in that 
country earning (disclosed) profits 
at the rate of 17.1% per annum. 
The extent of U.S. investments in 
South Africa exceeds that of any coun- 
try other than the U.K. 
there amount to nearly five 
American level). Moreover, 
firms are actively 
South African 
efforts to attain e¢ 
an insurance against a 
imposed trade embargo 
tic search for oil (now 
ported from abroad) 
Government 
more or le Ss 
million American 
tium. The two banks 
boycott are not only members of this 
consortium but have sanctioned fur- 
ther loans of $15 million. 

OF course, the 
cott. 
cannot 


some 


(whose assets 
times the 
the U.S, 
supporting the 
Government's hectic 
autarky as 
possible U.N. 
In this fran- 
entirely im- 
the South Africa 
managed to get a 
of $40 
Consor- 
chosen for 


onomic 


has 
permanent loan 


from an 


of the boy- 
aware that they 
deal whether 
of the banks 
branches in Harlem and other 
Negro areas account for but a small 
part of their total activities) or in 
precipitating a universal ban on trade 


leaders 
movement are 
achieve a 
in reducing the clientele 
(whose 


ereat 





with the. South African racialists. 
Nevertheless, a beginning has been 
made, 


One-Upmanship 


Furnishing oath forms, whatever 
their symbolic value, is patently a 
mere formality and recently intro- 
duced; anybody who chooses to con- 
test a seat in Indian legislatures 
willy-nilly binds himself by ‘the very 
choice to accept the Constitution of 
India. It is, therefore, difficult to 
imagine how and why the non-furni- 
shing of oath forms along with other 
nomination papers can be what Mr 
K. V. K. Sundaram calls a fatal 
error. Error it certainly was in the 
case of some opposition candidates in 
Jammu and Kashmir; their nomina- 
tion was summarily rejected because 
they forgot to furbish their papers 
with the vital oath forms—assuming 
that the oath forms were not removed, 
which the aggrieved candidates allege 
they were. A question, however, re- 
mains. Did the returning officers do 
their job? They are appointed to 
guide the candidates and they are 
authorised to point out minor defects 
which may unnecessarily vitiate the 
nomination papers, But the wise 
State Government officials of Jammu 
and Kashmir, who were appointed 
returning officers, preferred to re- 
main one up and showed off their 
knowledge of law and loyalty to, let 
us hope, the C lonstitution at the ex- 
pense of illite rate /negligent/mischiev- 
ous candidates. 

Regarding Mr Sundaram, it must 
be admitted that he has realised that 
there is no business like show busi- 
ness and despite the fact that he is 
the chief showman of this biggest 
show on earth, he is getting his kicks 
out of the whole thing a helluva lot. 
When twenty-two nominations were 
rejected in Jammu and Kashmir, he 
hurried for an on-the-spot inspection 
of the gambits that the returning 
officers were playing, but “could do 
no more than make a cursory glance 
of the records and was by and large 
satisfied with the rejection orders,” 
That cursory bit was great; but who 
asked for his satisfaction or verdict ? 
It was not for him to reject or up- 
hold the decisions of the returning 
officers—the appeal lies with election 
tribunals. ‘“The chapter was closed” 
long before the prenouncement of 
Mr Sundaram. He, it must be un- 
grudgingly admitted, has a lot of 
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emotions—he is pained to hear: that 
some returning Officers are alleged to 
be dishonest, he is unhappy that 
twenty-two Congressmen were return- 
ed unopposed to the Assembly which 
has only seventy-five members. This 
lover of democracy was asked, in the 
case of Mr Sudhir Ghosh whose no- 
mination paper too was rejected, to 
interpret the clause on the oath of 
allegiance a bit liberally. Mr Sun- 
daram was within his powers to do 
so but he ruled that the taking of 
oath must be done in the august pre- 
sence of the returning officer at 
Purulia even though Mr Ghosh might 
have been lying ill at New Delhi. 
The chief electoral officer of West 
Bengal might have admired the rigi- 
dity of Mr Sundaram’s stance, but 
the returning officers of Jammu and 
Kashmir may well wonder why this 
gentleman is so wildly trying to go 
one up on them. 

In all fairness, it must also be re- 
corded that the opposition leaders in 
Kashmir have not studied their Ste- 
phen Potter well or they should have 
thought of a more cogent election 
ploy. Putting forward government 
officials and contractors as candidates 
and choosing to forget to submit oath 
forms, they anticipated the cancella- 
tion of nomination papers and they 
wanted it as an excuse to withdraw 
from the elections in constituencies 
where they had no prospects anyway, 
Up to this point, Mr Potter would 
have said, o.k. But to observe a 
Protest Day on February 11 against 
the evil designs of the ruling party 
is a bit off the mark; for the obvious 
and only counter-ploy against the 
one-up returning officers happens to 
be the good old election petitions. 


A Point Of View 


A correspondent writes: 


It is becoming increasingly pro- 
bable that the end of February will 
see the end of Congress rule in West 
Bengal. Mr Atulya Ghosh looks for- 
ward only to a repetition of the re- 
sults of 1962 though Mr P. C, Sen 
hopes that his party will get a larger 
majority. Clearly, both are only 
whistling in the dark. The subser- 
vient section of the Calcutta Press has 
published in full their statements 
but not Mr Humayun Kabir's analy- 
sis showing that this cannot happen. 

According to this analysis, Congress 
will not win more than a hundred 


out of the two hundred and eighty 
seats in the West Bengal Assembly, 
The prediction is based on the utter 
demoralisation of the Congress and 
the growing consolidation of the op- 
posite forces. Even the blindest sup 
porter of the Congress will admit 
that the Congress is weaker in 1967 
than in 1952, 1957 or even 1962. In 
1952, Congressmen still carried the 
halo of their suffering and _ sacrifice 
before independence and in addition, 
offered the prospect of a better life 
for the common man through its first 
Five Year Plan. In 1957 the Congress 
fought the election on its record of a 
successful Plan and the hope of still 
better days through the fulfilment of 
the Second Plan. This Plan was not 
as successful as the first but there was 
sufficient achievement to keep up 
hope. This fact and the growing 
Chinese menace made the country 
turn once again to Jawaharlal Nehru 
for leadership. Nehru is no more 
and the experiences of the Indian peo- 
ple since his and eyen more Lal Baha. 
dur Shastri’s death have damaged the 
Congress image beyond repair. The 
Third Plan was a complete failure 
and there is yet no Fourth Plan. The 
Congress fought three elections on 
the hopes of its Plans, but this time 
it stands naked before the people. Mr 
Nabakrushna Choudhury has said 
that the Congress of Mahatma Gan 
dhi has today become Indira Gan 
dhi's Congress. What should people 
of Bengal say when the Congress of 
Aurobinda Ghosh has degenerated ins 

Atulya Ghosh’s coterie ? 

The Congress today has lost its 
elan, strength and prestige and theré 
has been a corresponding increase in 
opposition strength and maturity 
The opposition had no chance in 
1952 or 1957, for the Congress had 
not yet. outlived its utility. Even in 
1962, the time was not ripe but 1967 
is a different story. There were no 
doubt attempts at opposition unity 
even then but these earliers attempts 
were premature. There was another? 
reason for their failure. However 
much the Indian people may have 
grown to dislike the Congress in the 
last five years, there is little indica 
tion that they eee developed any 
preat affection for Communist ideo 
logy. The Communist strength is 
still negligible outside newspaper 
offices, coffee houses, educational instis 
tutions and urban and_ industrial 
areas. The Congress has not been 
defeated before because the vast hit 
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terland rejected fronts organised un- 
"der Communist leadership. 

In 1967, the Congress for the first 
time faces defeat because the People’s 
Front led by the Bangla Congress is 
challenging the Congress in its own 
stronghold. When Mr Ajoy Mooker- 
jee rebelled against the Congress 
Pcoterie, perhaps even he did not ex- 

pect such widespread and enthusias- 

tic support. Mr Humayun Kabir has 
given the new Party added intellec- 
tual standing and an all-India_ pers- 
pective. The Peoples’ Front has 
drawn in the CPI which has supplied 
it with trained cadres and strengthen- 
ed its socialist character. The For- 
ward Bloc has given it nationalist fer- 
your and the halo of Netaji’s name. 

The cooperation of the Bolshevik 
Party, the PSP, the Lok Sevak Sangh 
and distinguished individuals like 
Dr P. C. Ghosh has enabled this Front 
to face the Congress with confidence 
in urban, industrial and, most impor- 
tant of all, in rural areas. 

The consolidation of the opposi- 
tion in two broad Fronts—the Peo- 
ples’ Front and the Left Front—is it- 
self a distinct gain. In a sense, this 
has replaced the past multiplicity of 
parties by three major parties—the 
two Fronts and the Congress. If in- 
stead of three, there had been only 
two parties—the Congress and the 
United Opposition—the elections 
would have become a mere formality. 
In East Pakistan, the Muslim League 
—with authority, power and the me- 
mory of achieving Pakistan still com- 
paratively fresh—-won only 9 out of 
350 seats in 1954. In West Bengal, 
a broken and tarnished Congress 
would have fared even worse in 1967 
but perhaps it is as well that this has 
not happened. One of the major rea. 
sons for Congress decline and down- 
fall is the absence of a strong oppo- 
sition. The elimination of the Con- 
gress from West Bengal in 1967 would 
have posed a similar problem for the 
Victorious United Front, 

As things stand today, Congress 
defeat is certain but a chastened Con 
gress will still remain a force after 
the elections. Mr Kabir has pointed 
out that the two Fronts will fight one 
another only in one hundred’ and 
twenty seats in the Assembly. If we 
judge by the results in 1952, 1957 and 
1962—and the Congress is today 
much weaker—it cannot hope to win 
more than 65 of these seats. In the 
remaining 160 seats where Congress 
candidates will face’'an opponent of 
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one front or the other, the Congress 
cannot win more than thirty seats or 
so. February 19 will show whether this 
prognostication is correct but sufficient 
indication has been given of the 
grounds on which the people here 
can look forward to a respite from 
Congress misrule, 


Impressions 


A roving reporter writes : 

General elections in India have 
always been something of a farce. 
In the world's largest democracy, peo- 
ple have always cast their votes as 
told by party volunteers. The Con- 
gress had been returned to power 
not because it enjoyed popular sup- 
port but because of its effective ma- 
chinery; since the first election the 
party has always used the State 
machinery for its own purpose— 
which handled effectively things such 
as duplication of votes. 

Broadly speaking, the 
the same this time also. But changes 
have taken place, at least in West 
Bengal, changes that should normal- 
ly affect party positions in a demo- 
cratic country. 

Since the last elections the coun- 
try has had five eventful years. 
Within a few months of the 1962 
election came the Chinese ‘attack’ 
and our Himalayan blunders, as- 
cribed by at least one to untold 
events which have since been told. 
The ruling party, which in any other 
democratic country would have had 
a lot of answering to do, had no prob- 
lem here. “The commies are to 
blame’, roared the bosses and in no 
time anyone who so much as tried 
to question what actually happened 
at those unknown heights was im- 
prisoned. The Congress happiness 
was, however, shortlived. Popu- 
lar grievances again cropped up, 
mainly on the food issue. Added to 
this was the Gold Control and such 
other orders which threw a countless 
number out of profession. Result: a 
Congress debacle in the Kerala mid- 
term election in 1965 and a near one 
in the Calcutta Corporation _ polls 
held next year, for the first time, on 
an adult franchise basis. 

But the year that might really be 
called a year-of the leftists was 1966. 
In West Bengal it opened with a 
bang with monumental food demons- 
trations all over the State in Febru- 
ary-March. The police fired on nu- 
merous Occasions which recoiled with 


pattern is 





even greater strength. There was & 
split in the Congress itself; the party 
Government continued to make blun- 
ders on fronts ranging from food to 
education and right now is in a mess. 

Thus the Congress is going to the 
polls in a mood far from enviable. 
No matter how much its leaders 
might shout of an easy victory, they 
hardly believe it is possible. At least 
not in this State. The fact that one 
of the pre-poll decisions of the Goy- 
ernment was to relax the Milk Pro- 
ducts Control] Order proves this. Equ- 
ally illuminating is its action in get 
ting a Muslim Minister from Assam 
to campaign in those areas of 24-Par- 
ganas which had exploded in Febru- 
ary-March and which have a large 
percentage of Muslim voters. 

This being the situation, one would 
have hoped for a landslide victory for 
the opposition. But right now this 
cannot be predicted with any amount 
of certainty for more than one rea- 
son. However, whatever the result, 
a tour of the city and adjoining areas 
makes it clear that the election will 
witness keen tussles in most State 
constituencies. 

One reason the opposition may not 
have it that good is, some people have 
said, the break-up of alliance talks. 
There is a feeling that all would 
have been well if there was a get- 
together of all parties, irrespective of 
ideologies and opinions, against the 
Congress. Advocates of this how- 
ever, did not seem to realise. the 
consequences of such an hotch-potch 
alliance, which even if it had won 
would not have been able to pull up 
things from where they are today. 

Again it is wrong to say that there 
have been no electoral alliances. The 
opposition parties have formed two 
groups, one composed of leftist par- 
ties and the other a combination of 
half-hearted Marxists and a group 
which has broken away from the 
Congress, not because it has anything 
against the Congress policies as such 
but because it could not get on with 
the corrupt bosses in the parent 
body. It has, however, stuck to the 
name of the Congress together with 
the qualification Bangla, which lends 
it a provincial air. 

By now. the Congress has been 
generally accepted as the main enemy, 
to be thrown out lock, stock and 
barrel. This being the situation, the 
Right Communists’ going gaga over 
‘progressive’ Congressmen has raised 
more than one question. Is the Na- 
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tional Democratic Front slogan really 
ideological or just a measure to win 
votes by exploiting the pro-Congress 
sentiment that is still there among a 
section which is, however, sternly cri- 
tical of the unfathomable corruption 
that has crept into the party today? 

A visit to any suburban area makes 
the apathy towards the PULF clear. 
Families in 24-Parganas who are yet 
to forget the police atrocities during 
February-March last. year have quite 
justifiably where these 
parties were during the initial stages 
of the movement. And these people, 
robbed of their near ones by Con- 
gress bullets, are chary of accepting 
any fable about the Good Congress- 
man. 

A tour of the city last 
revealed that in almost all 
the election offices of the 
were cither closed o1 manned 
by disinterested volunteers who 
seemed to have already taken it 
as a bad job. Whether in Dhakuria 
or in Cossipore it was the same sight. 
Their door-to-door campaigning is 
also far from good, all of which goes 
to prove a lack of organisation and 
mobilising strength. 

It has now become quite clear that 
the election is being fought between 
two organisations, the Congress and 
the United Left Front. And with 
the latter sure to put up a handsome 
fight, the Congress will have more 
than one surprise in the hustings. 
The PULF will also make gains, but 


questioned 


week 
places 
PULF 


will these be able to influence the 
final position to any great extent? 
The new Assembly will witness a 


complete polarisation of forces. And 
since the political lives of these par- 
ties is centred round the Legislature, 
a few of them may be out of the 
State political scene as well. 
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Stone: Signals In The South 


From A POLITICAL 


*¢\/ OTHING can be ruled out", 

a Mr E. M. S. Namboodiripad 
told me in Trivandram last week 
when I asked him if he had any ap- 
prehension that the Centre would not 
let a non-Congress Ministry come in- 
to being in Kerala even if the seven- 
party United Front won the elections. 

[his grim remark of the former 
Chief Minister accentuated the 
tical crisis that is building up in the 
country. The crisis in the Congress 
would have its impact on the relation- 
ship between the administration and 
the people and would turn out to be 
a serious threat to parliamentary de- 
mocracy. There is little doubt now 
that the Congress would lose three, 
four, five, six States at the elections 
later this month but nowhere would 
it lose so decisively as in Kerala. 
During my week’s tour of Kerala I 
did not come across a single person, 
not even a Congressman, who -so 
much as seriously believes the Con- 
gress would win this time. “Congress 
plus PL 480 minus Krishna Menon 
— zero”, reads the slogan daubed in 
white across a hundred-foot stretch of 
a compound wall. This might well 
be the writing on the wall for the 
Congress. 

Surprisingly, there is very little of 
campaigning in Kerala. But the 
seven-party leftist front as well as the 
Congress know that the people have 


poli- 


already made up their minds and 
there is only a small percentage 
of uncommitted votes in the State 


for which an expensive campaign is 
not needed. 


Different Scene 

The election scene in Madras and 
Kerala is different from what one wit- 
nesses in the Hindi tracts. In both 
these States, the opposition fronts 
provide a resilient; practical and via- 
ble alternatives to the Congress and 
the conviction that alternativelfov- 
ernments are possible has been grow- 
ing for some time now. Even if the 
Congress scrapes through in Madras, 
Kerala would provide the real touch- 
stone for Centre-State relationships. 
Rightist governments are possible in 


CORRESPONDENT 


one or two other States and the Con- 
gress cannot subvert. parliamentary 
democracy so easily this time. So it 
would be a long spell of continuing 
crisis -in. some form or other in the 
Centre-State relationship, 

Kerala has had three mid-term elec 
tions to the Assembly tn addition to 
three general elections since 1952 and 
is going to the polls for the seventh 
time. No State has been under Pre- 
sident's rule for so long. But the 
present spell is the longest, over two 
and a half years. The consensus in 
Kerala now is for ending President's 
rule even if have doubts whe 
ther the United Front would be ak 
lowed to form a Ministry at all. 

To put it in perspective, demo- 
cracy has been subverted again and 
again in Kerala by the Centre. The 
people of Kerala have not forgotten 
Mrs Indira Gandhi's role in “promot 
ing” the so-called liberation struggle 
in the State to oust an elected Goy- 
ernment. Later in 1965, Mr Nanda 
had the Left Communists. rounded 
up and a mid-term election was held 
to give the a chance to “dis 
own” the “pro-Peking elements”. The 
people disowned the Congress instead, 
Since most Left Communist MLAS 
were in jail when they were elect 
ed, no party could form a Ministry. 

So, even if a United Front Minis 
try is allowed to be formed, how long 
would the Centre tolerate it is the 
question. Whatever happens, Kerala 


some 


people 


would be the first beach-head against] 


the Congress power monopoly in the 
country 
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1959 Coup 

To those who have reported the 
Kerala scene during the “operation 
overthrow”, the anatomy of the 1959 
coup has certain lasting lessons. With- 
out exception, all the non-Commu- 
nist parties now in the seven-party 
front were behind the coup, led by 
landlord interests and the Chureh 
and actively engineered by the Centre 
and the Congress leadership at -the 
Centre. The Union Home Minis- 
ter did its bit, CIA style. But it is 
a bizarre the situation 
now, all these parties lining up under 
Left, Communist hegemony against 
the Congress. The Church which 
fought the Communists is now fight- 
ing the Congress. 

Certain facets of the current elec- 
tion campaign in. Kerala cannot be 
brushed aside. In 1965, ironically, it 
was Mr V. K. Krishna Menon who 
campaigned for the Congress in the 
Muslim tracts of Malabar, the legen- 
dary land of the Moplah rebellion in 
1926. He said the Left Communist- 
Muslim League axis was an extension 
of the Sino-Pak collusion in -action. 
But the Left Communists won all the 
six constituencies assigned to Mr 
Menon in the campaign. The Con- 
press has lost the Muslim vote for 
ever. Some three months ago, the 
Congress promoted a rebel Muslim 
League that calls itself the Samastha 
Kerala Muslim League. The charge 
has been repeated in the Kerala Press 
and from Muslim League platforms 
in Kerala that the rebel party was 
promoted by the Congress and the 
Central Intelligence Department. 
Central Intelligence men are alleged 
to have had a role in selecting the 
candidates of the rebel party and 
collecting funds for it. A Commu- 
nist MP has written to the Prime 
Minister urging a top-level probe in- 
to these allegations. The charge it- 
self sounds fantastic but in Kerala, 
people have enough evidence to sup- 
port it, 

The Congress has made it a point 
to single out the Left Communists for 
attack and not the United Front as 
a whole. And significantly, Congress 
leaders have been taking particular 

Pcare not to attack the Muslim Lea- 
gue or talk of Sino-Pak collusion any 
more because it just. would not wash 
with the electorate. A Muslim Con- 
press leader, Mrs Nafeesath Beevi, 
said the other day that Mr Namboo- 
Mdiripad was trying to trap the Mus. 
Him youth into a move for a guerilla 


reversal of 
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war in the country and that, by join- 
ing hands with the Marxist Commu- 
nists the League had become a party 
to the anti-Indian moves of the Com- 
munist leader 

if the Cente subverts parliamen- 
tary democracy in the South even if 
the attempt stops short of overthrow- 
ing elected governments, the long- 
term implications are going to be 
more serious. Political pundits who are 
pondering on the pattern of the Cen- 
tre-State relations likely to emerge in 
the context of a few non-Congress Goy- 
ernments in States have been content 
with an academic exercise. A num 
ber of non-Congress Governments at 
the same time is no guarantee that 
the Centre would tolerate them. The 
Leftist Governments among them 
might come in for subversion with 
the support of the Rightist Govern- 
ments of some of the States. No 
serious thought has been given to this 
possibility, however remote. A mas- 
sive Right breakthrough in the Lok 
Sabha elections would provide the 
Congress at the Centre some outside 
support. If secessionist tensions grow 
strong in Madras State even without 
a non-Congress Ministry there and if 
Kerala finds itself confronting the 
Centre on certain issues, the Centre 
would certainly promote subversion 
of the State Government. So it is 
not a question of the Centre permit- 
ting a Leftist Front to assume power 
in Kerala. It was permitted once. 
The thing to watch now, therefore, 
is the regrouping of power factors at 
the Centre. 


On Election-Eve 


Correspondents Write On : 


Orissa 


HE businessman who lent me 


his jeep made it clear that he 
had no party affiliation and was not 
interested in the elections. Asked 
about the possible results of the poll 
in Basdeopur, which is in Balasore 
district and where one of what is 
called prestige fights is going on, he 
said enigmatically and with question- 
able pride that Balasore had the 
largest concentration of touts (his 
word) in the whole of India. You 
could, he explained, get 50 or 500 
signatures with identifiable addresses 


tO any petition or memorial you 
wanted to submit. Also, for that 
matter, 50 or 500 witnesses testifying 
to anything. In that case, I observed, 
the Congress with money to 
spend was going to win at Basdeopur 
and other constituencies in Balasore. 
rhe snag is, he replied with a wink, 
you could no longer trust the touts, 
They had become politically mature. 
They would take the money alright 
but may not guide their following to 
the right symbol, 

sasdeopur constituency, where .Dr 
Harekrushna Mahatab has _ chosen 
to oppose Mr Nilamony Routray in 
a straight fight, extends over a dozen 
well-populated villages under two 
police thanas. To get there one has 
to leave the recently completed Na- 
tional Highway No 5 about 15 miles 
after Bhadrak and turn right. The 
road passes through flat fertile fields. 
From the look of the land on both 
sides of the winding road, the district 
Peasants 
could be seen tending the newly har- 
vested plots against a background of 
bucolic stillness. For the life of me 
I could not imagine them to be even 
aware of, much less concerned with, 
a creature called MLA or MP. 

Exactly sixteen days before the 
polling date there was no visible 
sign of any election activity, not even 
a few welcoming arches of decaying 
mango leaves to indicate that any 
VIP had visited or was going to visit 
the area, There was no poster, stuck 
or hanging, no symbol painted on 
the walls of any of the houses in any 
of the villages | passed through, no 
coloured leaflet in the hands of the 
numberless children came run- 
ning to see the jeep pass by—and 
final evidence—no jeep or car flying 
the party flag. One had heard ru- 
mours before of the Congress elec- 
tion supremo in the State, Biju Pat- 
naik, deploying thousands ‘of jeeps 
as the main fulcrum for catapulting 
the Coneress back to power. What 
had happened to it? Surely in this 
constituency in Orissa where, as the 
vernacular cliche has it, the guru was 
fighting the chela in a titanic fight 
there should have been some visible 
sign of the impending batale ? 

In Basdeopur village the Congress 
election office did have a flag but it 
was flown at an awakward angle as if 
put up apologetically. The man in 
charge, the panchayat president, how 
ever, appeared supremely confident 
and dismissed contemptuously the 


more 


obviously had a good crop. 


who 














chances of Dr Mahatab. Who re- 
members what he had done in the 
days of the Salt Satyagraha and what 
good are his meetings, he said. The 
main thing is the tubewells, the ce- 
5 ment, the cheap-grain shops and the 
my tap water. 

Of tubewells Basdeopur did seem 
to have a large number. There was 
also tap water by the roadside, an 
undreamt of amenity for a village. 
| It was, I gathered, part of a pilot pro- 
} ject of Unicef. Nilamony Babu may 
ie not have had anything to do with 
‘ the choice of site of the Unicef pro- 
ject but everyone agreed that being 
the returning constituency of so im- 
portant a member of the Government 
















i as Nilamony Routray, Basdeopur 
claimed and got special development 
favours. 





The development—the Jana Con- 
gress worker, a lawyer practising at 
_ * Balasore, remarked caustically—in- 
a cludes contributing generously to the 

large number of clubs started by the 
village idlers and donating cash to 
everything, including a feast for the 











birth of a calf in the village. “But 
that won't help. Here the people are 
politically conscious..... Nilamony 





Babu dare not address a meeting and 

comes only at dead of night to distri- 
g bute patronage. He is sure to be de- 
feated.” 

“How are you so sure?” 

Because, the simple answer came, 
he was not a good and honest man. 

A school teacher from one of the 
villages had earlier diagnosed the 
reason for Dr Mahatab’s “sure de- 
feat’ by saying as simply that he did 
not belong to the place. 

A young graduate engineer who, 
.. surprisingly, did not get into Govern- 

ment service and was a PWD contrac- 
tor in the area, dismissed all such con- 
siderations as irrelevant when he ans- 
wered my query as to why he thought 
that the Congress candidate for the 
Balasore parliamentary constituency, 
3 a taxation lawyer, was sure to be 
returned, “It is just a question of 
q money. You spend more money than 
the other chaps and, sure as daylight, 
you win elections here.” 

Between the three of them they 
covered the entire gamut of discussion 
and choice on the elections in the 
State. It is either one is more or less 
corrupt than the others, or one was 
a closer inhabitant of the locality 
than the others or one could spend 
more or less than the others to buy 
votes and rig the yoting—inevitably 
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five-cornered in 9 and six-cornered in 
the rest. For the Assembly, two Con- 
gress candidates have been returned 
unopposed, leaving 285 seats for con: 
test by 1064 candidates, of whom 285 
are Congress, 103 CPI, 89 Swatantra, J 
83 CP(M), 79 Jan Sangh, 2 PSP, 
9 SSP, 11 Republican and 403 inde- 
pendents. Fifty-five are straight con- 
tests, 79 triangular, 76 four-cornered, 
47 five-cornered, 18 six-cornered: and 
10 seven-cornered. In as many as 
Andhra 56 constituencies, the CPI and CP(M) 
candidates or independents support 
ed by them are contesting each other. 


the talk would come down to such 
simple specifics, no matter whom you 
talked to. 

The election in Orissa is being 
fought within the confines of a made- 
easy personal politics that appears as 
rernote from what has been written 
in the text-books, De Toqueville 
downwards, about parliamentary de- 
mocracy, as chalk is from cheese. 


HE fate of the people in this part 
of the country is sealed for the 
next five years, for they are going 
to live under the thumb of the Con- 
gress. If it is so, it is not as if the 
21 million voters in Andhra are wil- 
lingly voting the Congress back to 
power by a majority; nor will it be 
correct to attribute it to the disunity 
in the ranks of the opposition, 
To those looking at Andhra from 
a distance, it might look all red. But 
a closer look at it reveals that it is 
red only in patches. The Commu- 
nists are strong only in four circar 
districts in the Andhra area and three 
districts in the Telangana area. The 
total number of seats in these seven 
districts is not more than 110, out 
of a total of 287. Even if the Com- 
munists completely sweep the polls 
in these seven districts and then win 
a few seats in other districts, they 
would not be able to oust the Con- 
gress from power. The question of 
dislodging the Congress depuih on 
how quickly this-unevenness in the 
development of the movement in all 


Disarray 

Coming to the point, efforts for 
formation of a united front of all op. 
position jparties were the key note 
four months ago. Today, it is quite 
opposite. Each party in the oppo 
sition is dead serious—at least some 
of them say so—about defeating the 
Congress and at the same _ time, 
equally dead serious about defeating 
the other opposition party, To this ig 
added another factor, namely, the 
groups inside the Congress are dead 
set. against each other and are out to 
defeat the other group's candidates. 
It is a disarray of forces that the elee 
torate is facing today. 

It is so easy to blame the Commu 
nists, Right or Left, as mainly res 
ponsible for this state of affairs, for 
losing a god-send opportunity to de 
feat the Congress, which is not only 
hated by one and all, but is torm 
with irreconcilable dissensions. In 
the welter of accusations and coum 
ter-accusations between the Right and 


the districts is removed. This is, the Left, certain things stand out if 
however, beside the point, at the pre- bold relief. In all the eleven par 
liamentary constituencies in which 


sent moment. 

The question that might be asked 
at this stage is: Will the majority of 
the Congress at least be reduced? 
Yes, it can be reduced. To be more 
precise, it could have been reduced. 


CP (M) is contesting, the CPI has sei) 
up rival candidates; in 75 out of thé 
90 seats which CP(M) is contesting 
or where they are supporting inde 
pendents, the CPI has set up cand@ 


Between these two answers lies the dates. Secondly, there was not @ 
whole story of the elections, single occasion so far since the ele 

But, before this story is told, tion campaign started, when a meet 
a few points need clarification. ing of the CPI was disturbed; on the 
Andhra has to. elect 41 mem-_ other hand, a number of meetings of 
bers to Parliament, out of whom the CP(M) were disturbed by Com 


gress goondas. Thirdly, in the imme 


aye has already been elected unop- 
posed on the Congress ticket. For diate pre-election period, either in thé 
the rest, 163 candidates are in the name of steel plant agitation or somg 


other thing, hundreds of CP (M) worm 


field, 40 of them Congress, 20 CPI, 
kers were implicated in cases, whilé 


11 CP(M), 19 Swatantra, 6 Jan 


Sangh, 2 SSP, 2 PSP, one Republican only a handful of CPI cadres wen 
and 61 independents. There will be ‘also’ proceeded against. Fourthly 
straight fights in two constituencies, while the CPI leaders declare thet 


triangular in 9, four-cornered in 17, option for Indira as against Morag 
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or see an ideological ally in the 
Bangla Congress, the CP (M) leaders 
see no choice between cholera and 
plague and say both have to be fought 
tooth and nail. Fifthly, nearly 200 
CP(M) leaders were placed behind 
the bars for two years, while all the 
GPI leaders were going about freely. 
All these factors are common know 
ledge with the mass of the people and 
they would certainly use these as in- 


dicators, while choosing. between 
Right and Left; when they fight in 
the same constituency It may be 


dificult now to apportion blame fo1 
the failure to achieye unity, when 
each of them is claiming that it is 


strong and the other is weak. But 








w days from now one is bound 


repeated 


in a le 
to see that Kerala will be 
in Andhra. 

Anyway, 
ment is the 


what-matters at the mo 


direct effect of this dis 


unity: on election results. A few 
weeks ago, it was freely said that 


there will be 
But today things have brightened up 
a little i 
the Congress rank: 

Mr N, Sanjiva Reddi, speaking to 
Pressmen in Hyderabad 
| 
l 


ymented over these dissensions and 


a repetition of 1955 
thanks to the dissénsions in 
recently 


remarked that the Congress was not 


able to take advantage of the split in 
the Communist ranks The Pradesh 
Congress has debarred 47 Congress 
men for six years, for having filed 
their nominations against official 
Congress candidates his, however, 
is only the first batch. Almost an 
equal number will face such action. 


Besides, support in cash and kind is 





offered by one or the other group to 
the strong candidate in the field 
whether Right or Left Commu 


nist or Swatantra, to defeat, the Con 
There are 
tuencies where wheels within wheels 


gress candidate consti- 


sections of the same group 


This is bound 


move and 
oppose other sections. ou 
to prove advantageous to opposition 
parties, 

Then, the Swatantra and the Jan 
Sanch have fielded far too many can 
didates, much beyond their organ: 
influence, both 
from the 


sational strength or 
trying to pain’ advantage 
splits inside the Congress and th¢ 
Communist ranks. Both are expect- 
ed to slice away considerable votes 
from the Congress. 

While 
smashing and is based on a concrete 
analysis of the fruits of 20 years of 
Congress rule, the general tone ol 


opposition propaganda is 
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Congress propaganda is that Congress- 
men should be voted to power since 
there is no other party which can 
even put up candidates, let alone rule 
the country. 

In the midst of such disarray ol 
forces and disunity in opposition, it 
is too hazardous to make a guess 
about. the outcome of the elections. 
But the general impression so far Wi 
the State is that the a status qao 
Congress 


25-vote. majority 
‘i 
f 


will remain. In 1962, the 
had. only 
over the opposition in a H¢ 
300. 

The election 
warming up and the trial of strength 
between the Right and Left Commu 
the miain feature of 


about a 


( 





campaign 1s just 


nists seems to be 
the coming days. 


Mysore 


Wits barely nine days left for 





eral electio! tnere 
seems to be little election noise in 
Mvsore State It has b onsider 





ed th safest State lor Cong 

In the previous elections Con S 
was returned with a thumping majo 
rity Chis time, as in other States, 


house is divided, but 


opposition disunity will 


the Congress 
eu ible 


Congress to get a comfortable majo 


rity again. Eight hundred ind 
fifty old aspirants have filed nomina 
tions for 216 Assembly seats 





for 27 parliamentary 
number includes dummy candidates 
as well 

In the last elections the Congress 
won 138 seats out of 208. Che party- 
wise strength in. the 
PSP 21; Swatantra 9; 
Maharashtra Ekkikaran Samiti 
Left Communists. 2; Janata Pakasha 
and Independents 31 

Much has 
Messrs S. 


Coneress: 138; 


happened 


Chennaya and TI. Subro 








manya, former MPCC Presi and 
some leaders have formed inata 
Pakasha. They were responsible. fon 
the Congress defeat in the last Corpo 
ration elections. The Congress used to 
be dominated by two leading com 
munal factions Vokkaligars and 


Lingyats. The former has influence 
in the old Mysore area and the latte 
in North Mysore State. Vakkaligars 
charge the ruling group belonging to 
the Lingyats with neglect of the old 
Mysore area and are totally in favour 
of their community. Thanks to this 
communalism in the party, the lead- 


ing leaders, Messrs Veeraha Gowda, 
former President of the MPCC, Ven- 
katappa, a , forme: Minister, and 
N. M. Gowda, chief whip of the 
party, have left the party, further en- 
couraging opposition hopes. The 
depth of dissension can be judged 
from the fact that the candidates’ list 
could not be finalised by the first 
week of January 


Opposition 
Chis tim 


badly divided, 


the opposition is not so 
For the first timé 
formed 
a Poll Coordination Committee and 
agreed on straight contests in 175 out 
of the 216 assembly seats. The nine 
Bangalore assembly seats have been 
left out Settlement on the remain- 
ing seats is expected soon. The nine 
parties of the United Front are the 
PSP, the SSP, Jan Sangh, Swatantra, 
Communists (Left and Right), Janata 
Pakasa, the Republican Party and 
ok Seva Sangh, The United 
is expected to give a straight 
fight to the Congress. Explaining the 


nine opposition parties have 








elforts of the Poll Coordination Com- 
mittee, Mr §. Channaiah, Janata 
Pakasha leader, said the effort at co- 
ordination was not a marriage of 
convenience but was necessitated by 
situation prevailing in the coun- 
Con- 
eress tarnishing the image of India, 

The PSP is the bievest opposition 


try—a corrupt-and_ inefficient 


irty in the State not because of 
ideology or organisation, but because 
inybody can fit into its party struc 
ture Last time it polled 13.65 
per cent of the votes Chis time the 
party IS ex} ected to bae about the 
same number of seats. Janata Pa- 


ilmost all 
althouch 
could not 


kasha, an organisation of 
lissident. Congress leaders 
1 Statewide organisation 
make any\ 


common 
like the 


impact on the 
man In ideology it looks 
Swatantra party and its influence 1s 
confined to old Mysore State only. 
[he Swatantra party, which bagged 
7.2" pl cent votes last time, has 
gained some influential leaders, but 
finds it hard to finance any available 
candidates The two Communist 
parties are not likely to win any large 
number of votes this time also, 
Though their influence is fairly-active 
State, they are yet to find a 
place in the Assembly. 


in the 


Electioneering 
The election 


gurated by Mrs 


campaign was inate 
Gandhi on January 


11 











eps ek > Se eee 


8. Although she attracted big crowds, 
she lacked the Nehru touch. At dif- 
ferent places in the city the rich rul- 
ing party has put up-glittering neon 
signs, reading Vote Congress. Many 
opposition leaders, Dr Lohia, Mr 
Madhu Limaye, Prof N. G. Ranga, 
and others have toured the State. 

The opposition, it is pity, lacks a 
dynamic leadership and the Congress 
has got the upper hand under the 
leadership of the Chief Minister, Mr 
Nijalingappa, and his young lieute- 
nants, the Finance Minister, Mr 
Hedge, and the Public Works Min- 
ister, Mr Verendra Patil. 


Tri pura 


]s Tripura going to have a united 

Left Ministry headed by. the Left 
CGPI or is it going to maintain the 
status quo? While the ULF of Tri- 
pura is confident of a decisive victory 
over the Congress, the latter, which is 
the party in power having a majority 
of seats but a minority in the percen- 
tage of votes cast last year, is hopeful 
of winning the majority of both votes 
and seats in the State Legislature and 
in the Lok Sabha. 

A most queer political situation 
prevails in Tripura. Here the oppo- 
sition party, ie., the CPI had been 
Winning a lion’s share of the votes in 
its favour since 1952 and_ the 
two Loka Sabha seats since the first 
election (not in 1957 when, thanks 
to the voting procedure, a Congress 
nominee for a reserved seat was de- 
clared elected) , but it could not form 
a Ministry even once. It won all the 
seats in 1952, but the then Chief Com- 
missioner did not allow them to ad 
minister, in 1957 the CPI won 15 out 
of 30 seats in the Territorial Coun- 
cil, with a greater percentage of votes 
in their favour, yet they could not 
come into power. 1 he CPI's plea for 
proportional representation In the 
case of that tie was nullified by the 
Chief Commissioner's casting vote. 
And again in 1962 the CPI won 15 
seats out. of 30 with 52.5 per cent ol 
the total vote and captured the two 
Loka Sabha seats by defeating the 
Congress by 60,000 votes. 

In such a situation, with the othe 
left forces along with dissident Con- 
gressmen joining the CPI (Left and 
Right) to form a united front against 
the Congress, it would not be illogical 
for them to hope for victory, partt- 


culatly after the Congress record of | 


misrule, maladministration and cor- 
ruption, which have brought enor- 
mous suffering, ever soaring prices, 
unemployment and scarcity of goods. 

The bulk of the aboriginal tribal 
folk of Tripura gives strong support 
to the CPI. Recently some of the 
rehabilitated migrants from East 
Pakistan and the Muslim inha- 
bitants have also stretched their 
hands to the Left. Most of the unions 
of the employees and teachers, and 
the trade associations are dissatisfied 
with the ruling party. In such circum- 
stances a Left victory seems obvious, 


Weight of Centre 

But the pragmatic people of Tri- 
pura know that Tripura is a deficit 
area, it cannot maintain itself even 
for a fortnight with its own revenue. 
Each and every paisa spent here fo1 
development comes from the Centre, 
and they may not be willing to 
antagonise the party in power at the 
Centre by giving a-death blow to its 
State wing here. What they did un. 
til 1962 was that they kept the Con- 
gress in power im the State and con- 
trolled it by strong opposition repre- 
sentatives at the Centre for effective 
ventilation of grievances. So, this 
year, too, it is more than certain that 
two of the contesting MPs from the 
Left CPI, with support from the 
United Left, will be able to defeat 
the Congress candidates by an enor- 
mous difference in votes. Neither 
the tribal folk nor the newly settled 
3engalis want. a Maharaja to be their 
representative. 

The other Congress candidate for 
the Loka Sabha seat, though he is an 
ex-Principal of the local college and 
is a man of high academic qualifica 
tions, is notorious for his opportun 
ism. 

What about the State Legislature ? 
Perhaps many voters, for reasons ex 
plained above, might consider a 
Ministry of the same robe as at the 
Centre. Besides, the rift in the CP] 
has definitely lessened its strength. 
And having detained the leaders and 
workers of the CPI under the DIR 
until Decem*@mpthe ruling party ma- 
naged to penetrate into the fortresses 
of the CPI in interior hills. It is true 
that the Congress Development Min. 
ister has left the Congress and _ as- 
sembled the dissident Congressmen 
under the banner of the Tripura 
Congress and joined the CPI (L) 
dominated Left Front, yet this Tri- 
pura Congress has not yet been 


able to organise itself as a 
parallel Congress party. ‘The Tri 
pura Congress is also divided. The 
CPI (L) , CPI (R), Tripura Cons 
press, the left-biased newly formed 
Tripura Tapsil Bhukta Jati Parisad 
and a few individuals have formed an 
alliance but they have no definite 
political programme. What is more; 
they are fighting each other within 
the front for speading their respective 
spheres of influence. They criticize 
the Congress jointly but do not spare 
each other. The GPI (R) and the 
Tripura Congress envy the CPI (L) 
for contesting the two parliamentary 
seats, along with 16 seats, including 
three of the Tapsil Bhukta Jati Parr 
shad, while the Right CPI is contest- 
ing only seven seats, and the Tripura 
Congress 4; This united left front, 
dominated and guided by the Left 


CPI, was broken twice. Once the Left 


CPI drove out the CPI (R), then 
again the Tripura Congress; when 
both the CPI (R) and the Tripura 
Congress accepted the hegemony of 
the CPI (L), the latter accommodated 
them and formed the united left 
front. This has made the position of 
the CPI (R) and the-Triputa Con- 
gress ludicrous. While the component 
parties of the United Front were 
fighting each other for the maximum 
number of seats, some influential in- 
dividuals got so annoyed that they 
left the front. 

The Congress has accumulated new 
strength this year. A pood number 
of CPI workers have joined the Con- 
egress. A section of the tribals under 
the banner of the Tribal Union and 
the moribund PSP after its division, 
merged with the Congress. The de- 
limitation of constituencies may also 
help the Congress. Areas consisting 
of left-biased voters have been sepa- 
rated from non-left areas. It is esti- 
mated that the Congress has an over- 
all influence over 16 consolidated 
constituencies, and. the Left over 14. 

-akistani infiltrators who managed to 
vote in the last elections have left 
Tripura and new migrants, mostly 
Hindus, have taken their place. The 
newcomers do not seem to have any 
antipathy to the ruling party, they 
are eager for quick redress of their 
lot. The tribals of Tripura are blind 
supporters of the CPI (L), but they 
are becoming a minority in view of 
the growing number of Bengalis. Of 
the six lakh voters, they hardly con- 
stitute 20%. Here lies the weakness 


of the Left. 
FEBRUARY 10, 1967 
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Letter From America 


China : 


Two Viewpoints 


Rosi CHAKRAVORTI 


HE coverage of the turmoil in 
China in the American Press 
has been quite extensive, considering 
the handicap under which the Ameri- 
can Press suffers. There is no Ameri 
can correspondent in China. American 
wire service agencies have been piec- 
ing together reports given by news- 
papers and agencies of other countries 
which happen to haye correspon 
dents in China. There are frequent 
quotations from despatches appearing 
in the Japanese Press and in the 
Press of Eastern Europe, and of 
course, there are always stories told 
by recent arrivals from. China in 
Hong Kong. 

A journalist who is in great de- 
mand in the United States at the 
moment is David Oancia, the corres- 
pondent of the Toronto Globe and 
Mail in Canada, who was described 
by a newspaper subscribing to _ his 
syndicated despatches as “the only 
non-Communist North American cor- 
respondent in Peking’. The reports 
he has been sending are full of de- 
tails, but the picture that emerges, 
as he himself admitted in a_ recent 
despatch, is one of “growing confu 
sion complicated by dramatic reports 
of struggles” 

Obviously, China experts and 
watchers are busy and some of them 
are giving interpretations of the news- 
paper reports of the “cultural revo- 
lution” in China that are quite in- 
teresting and certainly deserve notice. 
[ am not including in my list of 
American experts staff writers on 
journals like Fortune, Time ot 
Life who tend to see what they 
would like~ to see. Fortune, fo1 
instance, 
its November issue and predicted 
that the Mao Tse-tung version of 
Communist theory “has failed catas- 
trophically” and that China could 
now plunge into the convulsions of 
another era of prolonged civil strife. 
“If history rules for this conse- 
quence”, Fortune wrote with beam- 
ing self-confidence, “the odds are high 
that the Communist regime will go 
under, and Mao with it. China’s 
immense difficulties would then be- 
come the object (as in humanity and 
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wrote a cover story in, 


logic they should) of the solicitude 
and competence of more favored na- 
tions” 

sig names in American universities 
who have studied China for years are 
not so facile in their generalization 
of the recent events in China, and it 
must also be pointed out that most 
big-name newspapers and_ television 
commentators have observed caution 
in their comments. They are puzzled 
by what Is happening in China now 
and are trying to solve this puzzle 
within a theoretical framework they 
have formulated on the basis of their 
study of recent Chinese history. An 
interesting point about some of these 
theoretical explanations of the Chin- 
ese cultural revolution is that there 
is a striking similarity between their 
basic points and those made by the 
Communist-leaning Marxist journal, 
Monthly Review. — Monthly Review 
is edited by Leo Huberman and Paul 
Sweezy, long regarded as eminent 
Marxist eggheads in America, 


Privileged Groups 

The Monthly Review's thesis is 
that behind the turmoil in China can 
be seen the struggle to grapple with 
“a very real and enormously impor- 
tant historical phenomenon : the 
growth in the socialist countries of 
an increasingly privileged and power- 
ful social stratum in command of the 
society's politico-economic © appara- 
tus” 

The MR explains this development 
this way: “The growth of a privileg- 
ed stratum in command of society's 
politico-economic apparatts in inevit- 
able in any country in a period of 
rapid economic development from a 
condition of technological backward- 
ness and low labour productivity. 
At the time of the victory of the 
Revolution, China’s per capita in- 
come was less then $50 a year, and 
it is still not much more than double 
that figure. It is literally impossible 
for scientists, technicians, managers, 
and bureaucrats to perform their 
functions effectively on that kind of 
an income...Society has to put at 
their disposal what they need to do 
their jobs. Here is the root cause 


of inequality and privilege in any 
country which has not reached a 
high degree of economic develop- 
ment. And for a long time as the 
economy grows, so also do the ranks 
of the privileged. Finally, privilege 
creates vested interests which the 
privileged will fight to maintain and 
expand, and it breeds and nourishes 
negative tendencies. ..: selfishness, in- 
dividualism, separation from the life 
of the masses and so on. We may 
be quite certain that all these forces 
and tendencies have been and are 
still at work in China as well as in 
the other socialist countries” 

The current struggle in @hina, the 
MR argues, stems from Mao's attempt 
at “limiting the power of this stra- 
tum, keeping its privileges to the 
necessary minimum, and preventing 
it from solidifying its position and 
transforming its interest into inheri- 
table property rights’ 

To quote from the MR’s analysis: 
“The Party leadership evidently be- 
lieves that if the privileged stratum 
can be contained and controlled and 
the young can be won for the Revo- 
lution and its goals, then the country 
can be kept from taking the Capita- 
list road for at least one more gene- 
ration while economic development 
brings closer the day when general 
abundance will make possible the 
real elimination of inequality and 
privilege” 

The MR’s interpretation of the 
events in China, as I have noted 
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above, is a Marxist explanation in 
theoretical terms; it notes several 
“ugly features” of the cultural revo- 
lution, but it is, on the whole, sym- 
pathetic to’ Mao's aims, and implies 
the hope that the theoretical issue 
sosed by the Chinese turmoil will be 
Eeppily solved. 

The interesting thing 
analysis is that its basic 
namely, Mao the purist fiehting “off 
the tendency towards a restratification 
of Chinese broadly sup 
ported by two other China experts 
in their diagnosis 

Franz Schurmann, ¢ 
the Center for Chinese Studies at the 
University of California, Berkeley, in 
a recent article in the New York Re 
view of Books argues that China is 
split. between the cities and the vil- 


about— this 
theme, 


soaety, 1s 


hairman of 





laces. “The cities of China are Wes 
tern, and the spirit that pervades 
them is bourgeois and not proleta 


rian, It is the educated professional, 
tne modern 


the “expert” who creates | 

character of the Chinese cit His 

roots lic in a cosmopolitan scientific- 
. 1 


I USiness-industrial 


technological and 
tradition which came in from. the 
West, first directly from Britain and 
America, and later indirectly through 
Japan and Russia. But the village 
of China are still deeply Chinese, ant 
them has 


the spirit that pervades ¢ 


roots in a past which may not in fact 


be really past. It is the peasant who 
makes the village, and he too appeal 
in two forms: the rich peasant who 
Wants once again to s ul into tra Li 
tional patterns, and t poor peasant 
who is the carrier of the revolution 
against the past I Mao | é 
press to a state in which © 1 d 
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cities and traditional villages is clear 
I would suggest that Mao Tse- 
tung is determined to reverse the 
situation. To do so, the Party must 
fashion, that is transform its class 
identity which, bit by bit, has been 
accordingly 
Peng Chen 
Maoists) is a 


Peking 


urban and 
bourgeois. Here too, 
(who was attacked by 
symbol, for he headed the 

City Party Committee ruled 
over all Party. members in the- vast 
Central Govern 


becoming 





apparatus of the 
ment” 


Sense of Revolution 

Likewise, Prof A. Doak Barnett ol 
the faculty of Columbia Universit 
argued in an interview with the U.S 
News and World Report that Mao 
wants “to get a sense. of revolution 


back in” a society which was los 





the touch of revolutionary momen 
tum; Mao stands fora ¢ 
h whil 





Forward approa 
‘a great many othe people w 
at this was tested and failed, that 
the direction again 
t that China 





if China moves in 
ould fail 
needs instead a much moi 


again and 
pragmatk 
pproach which puts greater stress on 
conomic incentives, on rational ad 
ministration, on technical expertise” 

Whil Marxist and_ the 
non-Marxist' interpret 
Chinese cultural revolution agree on 
picturing Mao as a purist, the non 
Marxist analysts tend to argue that 
what. Mao thinks as increasing restra 
tification is a fact of life that cannot 


{ 


both the 











be altered by force This is clear in 
Prof Doak Barnett’s diagnosis, clearer 
still in the analysis of Prof Lucian 
Pye of the MIT, who was 1 

China and whose researches on 
Burma and Malaya are regarded very 
1 1.7 . " ' ! 
highly by political scie1 stu nts 


n the U.S. Pye flatly says, “Mao and 





won't cet it 
Whether Mao gets it or not, know 


: : ; : 
ledgeable observers of the Chinese 





sive attempt to force the course of 
history in China. The pragmatists 

that the facts of will over- 
| r the purist “revolutionary” at 





tempts of Mao; Marxists, pitifully 
microscopic among the American 
view 


tellectual community, tend to 


Mao’s attempt 
implications for 





st theory and practice 





as an experiment 


Caleutta Diary 


CHARAN GUPTA 


| OW many, from reading ou! 

newspapers, would even suspect 
that what is happening in China is 
of deep philosophical import? Che 
issue is short and simple ; whether it 
is possible to keep the flame of the 
revolution alive even after the party 
of the proletariat has been long ens 
conced in power. It is relatively easy 
to endure hardship, live frugally, and 
share alike with the comrades when 
one belongs to a minority group which 
is waging battle against the establish 
ed authority. The idealism is then 
there is a certain 
determination 


still fresh, and 





quality of grit 
which experience of common suffe1 


those who are 


ing cements among 


mannine the barricades. One can 
: 

take several hard 

circumstances, and refuse the lure of 


knocks in these 
worldly comforts and soft living. 
The context gets vastly altered 
once power is captured. It Is the 
eighteenth year since the overthrow 
f the Kuomintar 
It will be 
Communist 
ernment 
started emerging for 


regime in China 








if, both in the 
nerarchy and the 
ratus, trends have 
taking it 





easy: nothing to write to the West 
ern capital ibout, but a mer! whill 
of relaxation, an occasional twitch of 





liberalisation. ‘5, Minot 


Variations in th ri¢ rh; 
existence What Mao Tse 


parently aiming at Is. to 





socialist 


prey to, and in turn may influenc 


| } ] 
others to be victims of, ideas and pro 






nsities suc these, 


p 
contrary to the notions of hig 








ind plan living It society is to be 
reconstructed, the economy is to be 
deve | 1, and the forces of i perial 
ism 0 rwhelmed i] I utsice 
world, the Chinese p l | ha 

to continue to work hard and f 

ike the temptations of affluence. The 
masses have to be kept on the leash 
for the sake of the long-term goals 
of the ideology, the economy, and 
the polity [his cannot be done if 


‘economism’ creeps in, especially if 
it creeps in among the so-called fead- 
cr class 

Mao 
the tactics of 
Chere is no question that what he is 


Tse-tung chose the time and 


the counter-offensive. 
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attempting goes against the grain of 
human nature as we have taken it 
to be still now, Our experience sug- 
gests that people—eyen high-minded 
people—do succumb to the lure of 
comforts; they do succumb to the 
occasional urge to sit back, relax and 
enjoy the revolution that has already 
been won, and stop worrying about 
the revolution that is yet to be. Ac- 
cording to Mao, this will not do; 
people will have to continue to abs- 
tain. If they can learn to abstain 
today, they will provide not only the 
wherewithal of future growth, but 
also the wherewithal for help to com- 
rade nations such as Vietnam. But 
can one change human nature? Is 
it not inevitable that even leaders and 
cadres of the Communist Party, de- 
cades of struggle and warweariness 
behind them, would feel like slipping 
into a less arduous schedule? Can 
the ethics of caring for the welfare 
of oneself and one’s near and dear 
ones, after the broad social conscience 
has been satisfied, be overturned ? 
Can the instinctive affection for one's 
near and dear ones be permanently 
shoved under the carpet, in orde. 
that the ideology might wiumph in 


the never-never end ? 
> * 


Maybe because of the proximity of 


the General Election, and the over- 
riding anxiety of the Establishment 
newspapers in Calcutta to do the Left 
Communist Party in, news of the 
Cultural Revolution have been play- 
ed up in a viciously distorted man- 
ner. To be fair, the slant in the 
presentation is partly also on account 
of the fourth—or fifth—round expla- 
nation of what the wall posters real- 
ly mean. A single Chinese ideograph 
is amenable to as many as eight o1 
ten different interpretations. Much of 
the gory violence allegedly taking 
place in China, which most news- 
papers are reporting as the first news 
item of the day, day in and day out, 
are figments of the imagination, or 
else a grotesque reinterpretation of 
the posters. If they want to get some 
election milage from the reports com- 
ing from China, I for one will not 
grudge the Establishment newspapers 
this minor windfall, But they are 
going to be sorely disappointed if 
they think Mao Tse-tung’s world is 
coming apart. And I wish in their 
quiter moments they would have the 
courage to admit that Mao Tse-tung 
is no goon, but a seer and a philoso- 
pher, and that what is happening in 
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NOW 


China marks a watershed in human 
endeavour. 
> > 
General Kaul's book should have 
laid at least one ghost. I for one 
have by now got thoroughly tired of 
the old phonogram ; cliches such as 
‘Chinese aggression’ and ‘Pakistani 
aggression’ have become a part of this 
nation’s apologia for non-success. It 
is time that the mote in our own eye 
was pointed out by somebody ; this 
is precisely what General Kaul has 
done. The extraordinary going-on 
in New Delhi between October 1] 
and October 19, 1962 are not yet 
thoroughly revealed, but what has 
been revealed is enough to form an 
overall judgment. Whatever might 
have been the rights and wrongs of 
the Chinese being where they were 
along the border in October 1962, in 
so far as the happenings in that 
month are concerned, the ‘aggression’, 
General Kaul leaves no doubt, was 
the handiwork of the Indians and 
not of the Chinese. If the General's 
account is to be believd, the forward 
policy in the Dhola region was un- 
dertaken against the best advice ren- 
dered by the army leadership, and 
merely because Jawaharlal Nehru 
wanted to score a few domestic po- 
litical points. The casual manner in 
which the operations were ordered 
leaves one ah tast. Perhaps the poli- 
tical le: adership thought that winning 
a war is about as casual a thing as 
wresting political power from the 
British. After all, getting rid of the 
British was a casual affair for them; 
none of them or their progeny had 
to pay with their lives so that the 
country could be free. That price 
was paid by others, by the terrorists 
and the earnest students, by the 
humble and the poor. 
e 
Must not one levy the same charges 
against the way the war against Pakis- 
tan was conducted? There was qua- 
litatively little to distinguish between 
the two wars, except for the fact that 
we lost the one with China decisively, 
while the confrontation with Pakis- 
tan ended in a dead heat. The con- 
sequences, however, have been equal- 
ly ruinous for this country. Some- 
body in New Delhi, in obvious haste, 
ratified the order to cross the inter- 
national line across Punjab in the 
early hours of the first day of Sep- 
tember, 1965. Very little time was 
spent in discussing whether such a 
manoeuvre was really necessary. For 


decades to come, it would be quite Te 
gitimate for succeeding generations of 
Indians to ask whether the infiltrators 
along the cease-fire line in Jammu 
and Kashmir could not have been 
thrown back without opening a smart 
alecky second front. They would have 
the right to ask ; that single act, more 
than anything else, has been instru- 
mental for the American taking over 
of the country. 


s » 


The elections are 
I am going to stick my neck out. 
Call it hunch, call it irresponsible 
guesswork, call it my private psepho- 
logical service—this is how I think 
the votes cast in West Bengal will 
get distributed on February 19: 
Congress, 38 per cent; Left Commu- 
nists, 21 per cent; Bangla Congress, 
9 per cent; Right Communists, 6 per 
cent; and the rest in a wide scatter 
among the rest of the parties and the 
Independents. As against the Con- 
gress party’s 38 per cent, the United 
Left Front will possibly obtain 31 per 
cent of the total ; the PULF will trail 
behind with roughly 20 per cent. I 
am afraid my clairvoy: ince is of no 
avail when it is a question of suggest. 
ing the number of seats likely to be 
won by the different parties. Even 
with a 38 per cent vote, the 'C songress 
managed to get an absolute majority 
of seats in this State in 1952. But 
this need not happen again. There 
is a very large element of uncertain- 
ty here, for, in several constituencies, 
the winner is likely to squeak through 
with a narrow margin of votes over 
the nearest Opponent. But in case 
the ULF, with its 200 candidates, 
does indeed succeed in sec uring 31 
per cent of the total votes cast, the 
votes polled by it per candidate would 
then far exceed the average number 
of votes that would be cast for the 
Congress candidate. 


imminent, but 


> . 


Shoplifters beware. The most hila- 
rious piece of news to merge out of 
the current series of exchange of in- 
vectives between the Soviet Union 
and China is the Soviet allegation 
about pilferage. Mao lse-tung’s 
strategy of guerilla warfare, the Rus- 
sians have primly charged, was in fact 
first thought up in Moscow; some 
how the Chinese leaders managed to 
steal it and claim the credit. The 
next thing we are likely to hear is 
an accusation concerning the steal 
ing of the Revolution itself, 
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The Press 


Much Ado 


COMMENTATOR 


W ITH the poll barely a week away, 


newspapers have turned theit 
thoughts to the question whether the 
election will pass off peacefully. Much 
of this anxiety appears to have been 
borrowed from the Government at 
New Delhi which is sending frantic 
instructions to the States to deal firm- 
ly with those who may disturb elec- 
uion meetings. The Prime Minister, 
according to a report in a Calcutta 
paper, has expressed great concern 
at the difficulties the Congress is in- 
creasingly facing in placing its views 
before the electorate. Whether the 
report is correct or not, the whole 
purpose of the Centre's sudden inter- 
est in the maintenance of peace at 
élection-time seems to be to shift the 
blame for whatever disturbances are 
Occurring to the opposition parties. 
It is di iffcult to believe that with the 
government machinery at its disposal 
and the “seva dal” at its command, 
the Congress is always the aggrieved 
party in election clashes. If news of 
disturbances at Congress election 
meetings has appeared more frequent- 
ly, the simple reason is Congress meet- 
ings are addressed by dignitaries 
whose activities are news for our pa- 
pers. Leaders of opposition parties 
do not enjoy this status, and disturb- 
ances at their election meetings, what. 
soever the magnitude, seldom find 
their way to the 
Although all comments appear to 
agree that more disturbances are oc 
curring at than at opposi- 
tion meetings, few have absolved the 
Congress from all responsibility. In 
a caustic commentary Krishan Bhatia 
o£ The Hindustan Times has noted 
that there is scarcely a Congress lead- 
er who has not been the victim of 
this “unusual and interesting pheno- 
menon” of disturbances at Congress 
meetings. Mrs Indira Gandhi has 
probably suffered the least in the 
matter, although her charismatic pull 
with crowds has displayed some re- 
markable fluctuations. Mr Kama- 
raj’s meetings have been disturbed 
several times, and he has discreetly 
steered clear of certain awkward 
constituencies. Mr Morarji Desai 
has had a rough time of many an 


Press. 


Congress 


occasions, at times even in his home 
State. Mr Jagjivan Ram has had 
similar experience. The Hamletian 
air of gentle effectiveness that M1 
Asoka Mehta wears did not soften his 
critics’ hearts in Ahmedabad, Even 
Mr Y. B. Chavan, the least contro- 
versial of the top leaders, could not 
escape the “hooligans”. As far as the 
fate of the State Chief Ministers like 
Mr D. P. Misra is concerned, the less 
said the better. 

Bhatia thinks the Congress party 
has declined so markedly in public 
esteem because of its lack of unity at 
the top and absence of a sense of pur- 
pose or even of a clear idea of how 
the various serious problems facing 
the country should bé tackled. The 
hollowness of the arguments that some 
senior leaders have been offering at 
election meetings in support of their 
claim to return to power reflects 
their own and the party’s weakness. 
There is a constant tendency to speak 
of the party’s role in the freedom 
struggle and demand votes because 
the party has led India to indepen- 
dence. Congressmen seem to weal 
the party's pre-independence achieve- 
ments as a robe of honour forgetting 
that twenty years’ wear and tear had 
made it so threadbare that it cannot 
hide their inadequacies from the pub- 
lic gaze. Also, to millions of voters 
born after inde pendence, the robe has 
an unimpressive—in fact, somewhat 
outlandish—appearance. Mr Kama- 
raj has been seeking votes for the 
Congress because, in his view, the 
party alone can give the country a 
stable administration. Few would be 
attracted by this approach when dur- 
ing the past year or so the party has 
exhibited virulent factionalism, acute 
intolerance and petty but sharp jea- 
lousies among the topmost leaders. 
Somehow it seems difficult to believe 
that after the elections Mrs Gandhi, 
Mr Kamaraj, and Mr Desai will sud- 
denly, as if by magic, forget their 
personal bitternss and mutual hosti 
lity, and join hands to offer the peo- 
ple harmonious, purposeful leader- 
ship. Since their minds are so pre- 
occupied with the impending final 
round of the power struggle and they 


are so engrossed in counting their 
chickens which are yet to be hatched, 
senior leaders have been unable to 
give the party's election campaign 
substance and direction, Apart from 
indulging in political cliches and 
platitudes, their pronouncements have 
done little to attract the voter. 


Permissible Limits 

Although The Statesman thinks 
that New Delhi's expression of con- 
cern over growing violence around 
election meetings is by no means pre- 
mature or exaggerated, it admits the 
difficulty of apportioning blame in 
such matters. The paper says that 
the permissible limits of heckling are 
being frequently exceeded; all too 
often there is a deliberate plan to 
break up the meetings of political 
opponents who_are denied their say. 
Each party hurls accusations at 
ee As a result, however, all par- 
ties eventually suffer from political 
delinquency, for breaking up meet- 
ings is not a very difficult operation 
when the police force is necessarily 
thinly spread, Holding a free and 
fair election is the joint responsibility 
of all the political parties; and an 
election is neither free nor fair if it 
is accompanied by violence or threats 
of it. Refusing to¢xonerate the Con- 
gress party the paper says that the 
ruling party deceives itself, and none 
else, when it affects total dissociation 
with ugly incidents; the precise role 
of the Congress, Seva Dal at the 
cricket match in Calcutta on January 
1 has still not been explained ; and 
harsh things have been said about the 
Siva Senas jof Maharashtra. The 
paper also blames parties of the left 
who frequently provides evidence 
that a little violence now and again 
does not exactly go against their 
grain, but on the Swatantra party's 
role it merely records, without any 
comment of its own, Mr Kamaraj’s 
allegation that the party “has in some 
places aesorted to illegitimate elec. 
tion methods”. The paper says that 
the organised political parties of the 
country have enough experience of 
violence to realise that, once started, 
unconstitutional methods soon get out 
of anybody's control ; anti-social ele- 
ments take over and do moral as 
well as material damage. All parties 
fighting the election have a vested in- 
terest in a peaceful poll, and the 
paper appe ate to them to assert their 
interest and abjure violence in any 
form. 
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Hindusthan Standard is sad that 
the pre-poll campaigning this time 
should be marked by so much vio- 
lence. Thére have been clashes be- 
tween partisan supporters of rival 
candidates, which ts bad enough. 
Worse still, several election meetings 
have been broken up making it im- 
possible for many distinguished lead- 
ers to speak. Since this is a game at 
which two can play one broken meet 
ing often leads lo another, and if the 
vicious circle that is created is not 
quickly broken a time may soon com 
when it may not be possible for any 
party or candidate to hold an elec- 
i With the general elec- 
tion only a fortnight away if noth- 
ing be done to check the emerging 
evil it may not be possible to hold 
the polling in a calm climate. The 
practice of heckling speakers of the 
rival camp is not unknown even in 
countries where democracy has struck 
firm root and the common man has 
attained political maturity. Chere 
are reasonable limits, though, be 
yond which the most intemperate 
heckler cannot go. What is particu 
larly disturbing in thé Indian con 
text is the undisguised intrusion of 
hooliganism into the electoral scene. 
It does not, however, seem to the 
paper that particular political groups 
are behind these deplorable incidents. 
Not only the leaders of the ruling 
party but also many of those on the 
Opposition have expressed their dis- 
approval of the action of meeting- 
wreckers. It will not be impossible 
to isolate the 


tion meeting. 


mischief-makers who 
can be assets to no political party if 
the major parties irrespective of their 
political aims and ideologies make 
concerted efforts to do so. Since the 
opposition thinks that it has a fair 
chance to come to power in more 
than one State it is to its interest to 
see to it that. peace is maintained. in 
election meetings. And for the same 
reason the Congress which expects to 
sweep the polls again should do like 
wise. 

Endorsing the Prime Minister's 
“timely Amrita Bazar 
Patrika deplores that the agreement 
reached among the representatives of 
different political parties should have 
thus been given a “clean go-by”, If 
agreements are thrown overboard 
and appeals to good sense go unheed- 
ed, the Government will have no al- 
ternative to requisitioning the help of 
the guardians of law and order, which 
it proposes now to do, to the credit 


warning” 
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NOW 


of neither the political parties no 
their violent supporters and oppo 
nents among the public. The paper 
concedes that the political parties 
themselves have not been, “in all 
cases”, resorting to violence in elec- 
tion meetings of rival parties. The 
clashes appear to be started by sup 
porters and opponents of parties orga 
nising election meetings Even 50, 
the fact remains that in no case 
leaderships of parties in opposition 
to those whose meetings are broken 
or are sought to be broken by vio 
lent methods have either openly con- 
demned such reprehensible anti-de 
mocratic tactics or appealed in pub- 
lic to the disturbers of election peace 
to desist from theif line of action. 





Music 1966— 
The Caleutta Scene 


Apt GaAZDER 


((ALcu CANS had a varied and 


A interesting year of music. Some 


of the highlights: Opening with the 
Third . Symphony Concert of the 
Forty-Second Season in January, one 
remembers Ruth Cooper's immacu 
late singing in Bach's Cantata No. 89, 
at which concert one also recalls the 
heroic efforts of the Calcutta Sym 
phony Orchestra in the first three 
movements of teethovyen's Ninth 
Symphony. Chis undoubted, but 
completely unjustified, bravura was 
repeated a few weeks ago by the Cal- 
cutta Symphony Orchestra when they 
tackled a work which was again com 
pletely beyond their wildest capabi- 
lities—Elgar’s Enigma Variations. 
An interesting Orchestral Suite by 
3ernard Rogers was the memorable 
feature at the Fourth Concert 


Denes Zsigmondy, the renowned 
violinist, gave three performances [ast 
February. His recital with his wile 
Anneliesse Nissen Zsigmondy at the 
piano was the most satisfying and en- 

Denes 
Zsigmondy also made history when 
at the third of these concerts he play: 
ed the Bach Concerto in D minor for 
two. violins and Handel’s Sonata in 
G minor for 2 violins with CSO lead- 
er Stanley Gomes. Let us hope that 


this is the first of many such Occa- 


joyable concert of the year. 
J 


sions, for such ventures will undoubt 
edly stimulate and breathe new life 
into the city’s music-making, 

The recital by six gifted German 
Hindi High 


School was a memorable accasion, for 


Jallet dancers at the 


each of the performers was of soloist 
calibre in a carefully chosen and en- 
joyable programme with magnificent 
ly reproduced music 

Ihe Soviet Ballet on the other 
hand was, In spite of its greater num- 
bers, a definite disappointment with 
its rather spartan decor and piano 
ve did 
not merit the first Bolshoi Company 
usually reserved’ for European and 
U.S. tours was unfortunate. 

[wo Jazz groups were also heard 

The Indiana University Jazz En- 
semble and the South West German 
Radio Dance Orchestra. The Ame- 
rican group go in for the big sound 


trio accompaniment. That 


of the large jazz combines, whereas 
the Germans, (at least at their first 
concert) were real groovy and with 
it. 

The Manheim trio's two concerts 
were most interesting, and of the 
monsoon concerts perhaps the fourth 
was the most enjoyable. 

A new sound was heard on August 
12, when the Calcutta Training Or- 
chestra conducted by John Cooper 
gave a concert at Loreto House. It 
was a great pleasure to hear these 
beginners evoking a lovely plush 
string sound—a sound not present in 
the CSO strings of today. They are im: 
deed the hope for all Calcuttans who 
love Western music, for herein is the 
nucleus of a really worthwhile orches- 
tra of the future. 

Ruth and John Cooper, the now 
departed Fulbrighters, gave a fare- 
well concert in September. It was 
however in the training orchestra 
and the Calcutta School of Musie 
Choral Group that the Coopers made 
their mark on Calcutta’s music life, 

The German soprano Margarita 
Schack performed an interesting pro- 
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India's parched fields need water, and 
quick irrigation by pumpsets can provide 
the water they must have. Rural electri- 
fication on a wide scale can bring power 
to our farmers, so much needed for 
electrical pumps. This is where the 
selection of equipment to extend power 
distribution becomes vitally important 
in our drive to grow more food. 

G.E.C. produce many of the equipment 
that are essential to power distribution 
and utilisation. From high tension fuse 


isolators and transformers to motors, 


starters and pumpsets, G.E.C. have 


specialised in producing equipment that 
stand up to the most rigorous conditions 
Designed, in many cases, to more 
stringent specifications than- currently 
accepted in India., G.E,C. equipment 
help to ensure uninterrupted supply of 
power to our villages. To the Indian 
farmer, the reliability of G.E-C equip- 
ment is a guarantee of greater yield on 


every acre of land. 


YOUR GUARANTEE 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY OF INDIA PRIVATE LIMITED 


GALCUTTA, PATNA, KANPUR, DELI, BOMBAY, ANMEDABAD, NAGPUR, MADRAS, COIMBATORE. SECUNDERABAD. BANGA 


TRICE BAX 6860 PERIRTTED USER—THE GENERAL ELETTIOG COMPAS wo PRIVATE UBTED 


OnE 





aanasttt! 


Max Muller Bhavan 
In November, 
with Handel Manuel she 
inaugurated the first Indo-German 
Music Festival to be held in Calcutta. 
At Azim I piano recital at Max 
Muller Bhavan, the highlights were 
Schumann's Toccatta and Liszt’s tenth 
Transcendental study, 

In September the Time and Ta- 
lents Club of Calcutta presented Ruth 
Slenczynska in a recital at the Aca- 
demy of Arts, memorable for one of 
the finest performances of Chopin's 
Preludes that | have evey heard. 

The German duo Angelica May 
(cello) and F. W. Schrurr (piano) at 
their Max Muller Bhavan concert 
gave Richard Strauss’s Sonata its very 


gramme at her 
recital in September. 
however, 


Wis" 


occasional airing. 


Rabindra Sadan 

Rabindra Sadan is now open. The 
first Western Music Concert to be 
held within its completed walls was 
the South West German Dance Or- 
chestra, which gave us an enjoyable 
evening with a most interesting pro- 

One was not flooded out 
big sound, but rather rolled 
Bavarian Garden for a 


gramme 
by the 


onto a Beer 


ee 


THE 
OXFORD 
DICTIONARY 
OF ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY 


Edited by C, T. Onions 


This new dictionary is the 
most complete and reliable 
etymological dictionary of 
the English language ever 
published. 

‘an equal compound of 
scholarship and urbanity’ 


The Statesman 


1041 pp. 70s 


Oxford University Press 
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midnight romp. It is surprising that 
the committee of this cultural Mecca 
have so far not publicised any appre- 
ciable concessions to all organisations 
which hold cultural 
concessions by reduc- 
tions in should 
be available for all non-profit-making 
organisations as well as for the Cal- 
cutta Symphony Orchestra or Max 


Muller Bhavan; without these two 


programmes 


way of drastic 


theatre which 


costs 


organisations all Western music would 


cease in the city. One would have 
thought that this would bk 
but the Committee 
publicise then 


tion procedures. 


The annual Tri- 
nity College concert with prize distri- 
bution vets 
November 11 
watermark, for 


automatic, 
eods have yet to 
and 


policies eserva 


boredom of the 


more dreary every year. 
lower 
pro- 
from 
the Diplomas down to the First St ps 


but innumerable prizes were gi 


venti 

I ! . 

These annual examinations have lost 
more potential music lovers for the 
concert hall than any 


I have known of, 


marked an even 
: 
not only was the 


gramme played in reverse gear- 


other exercise 


Novembet 


] eae 
SOLOISL, 


Last Raymond Cohen, 
the violin was disappointing 
in the Chaikovsky Concerto because 
he lacked the gipsy element and flam- 
boyance which characterize any suc- 
cessful performance. 


At the Indo-German festival, Ravi 
Shankar was magnificent in his reci- 
tal at the Vivekananda Hall, but the 
Camerata Musicale were the out- 
standing Western music contributors. 
It was a moot point whether Peter 
Cooper in Grieg’s piano concerto or 
Christian Desbats in his August reci 
tal qualified for the worst perform- 
ance of the year. 


At the third symphony concert, 
Helmut Roloff’s faithful and yet lack- 
lustre realisation of Beethoven's 
Fourth Piana Concerto, and Stanley 
Gomes’s bright playing in Vivaldi's 
first two seasons were the highlights. 


Another year has gone by, and 
quite clearly, without the Calcutta 
School of Music and the Max Muller 
Bhavan authorities, Music 67 or for 
that matter Musica Futura in Cal- 
Cutta would only be a hypothetical 
possibility. Calcuttans therefore can 
only hope that the activities of these 
organisations will 
crease. 


continue to in- 


Mukher Upar 
Mukhosh 


By A DRAMA CRITIC 


HOUGH stories about crimes and 
criminals are immensely popu- 
lar with our reading public, the Ben- 
eali theatre seems singularly free 
from this Our drama is 
much preoccupied with social, exis- 
tential, moral and metaphysical pro- 
blems ; crime seldom attracts the pro- 
ducer. To redeem the Bengali stage 
in this regard, Nandanik has produc- 
ed Mukher Upar Mukhosh, a play 
thick with suspense. 

Here is a tale about a disgruntled 
husband, keen to get rid of his wife, 
In the Anglo-Saxon period, complain- 
ing husbands used to sing doleful 
write lachrymose lyrics, In 
the Tudor period, dissatisfied hus- 
bands took refuge in religion and be- 
came Protestants in order to get 
married over and again (e.g. Henry 
VIII). Today murder seems to be 
the husband’s way out of domestic 
discomfiture. Thus in Mukher Upar 
Mukhosh, Surya Chowdhury who 
forges currency notes, gambles in ya- 
rious ways and supplies cocaine to 
addicts—plans a revenge upon his 
wife Ela, for her premarital love 
affair, His plan, at first, is to force 
Ela into insanity through a calculated 
nerve-shattering process. But before 
he can work out the scheme to a suc 
cessful end, the policemen start sus- 
pecting his disreputable activities. 
So Surja Chowdhury has to quit the 
place immediately. As he does not 
have much time left to work out his 
former plan, he engages a killer to 
murder his wife. ‘This move also be- 
comes abortive as the murderer him- 
self gets killed in the hands of Ela 
during a scuffle. Undaunted, Surja 
Chowdhury manipulates the things 
in such a way so as to let Ela get the 
blame for this accident. 3ut of 
course it would be immoral to con- 
tradict the old saying, ‘crime does 
not pay’. So there is invariably a 
loophole in the plan of the criminal, 
through which the revelation comes. 


addiction. 


songs, or 


From Hitchcock 

Che author of this play does not 
follow the method -of retrospective 
projection, the most popularly used 
pattern in crime dramas. He relies 
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on the less effective manner of simul- 
taneous progression of the plan and 
the revelation. Despite this less pay- 
ing tactic, the plot is sufficiently com- 


pact to hold the audience for two 
ours. The credit for this, however, 
“must be given to Hitchcock from 


whose Dial ‘M’ For Murder the pre- 
Sent author has .borrowed rather 
freely. 

As a stage-product, Mukher Upar 
Mukhosh is rather poor, The key 
word in a production of a crime 
drama is neatness, But here clumsi- 
ness informs everything. The set is 
mounted so very negligently that a 
single movement on the stage shakes 
the walls and creates an impression 
of earthquake. The decor betrays 
beggarliness rather than suggestive. 


ness. Music is whimsical, loud, and, 
at moments, deafening. The man in 
charge of the switchboard cares 


little for logicality either. In spite of 


smartly tailored costumes, the acting 


company—with the notable excep- 
tion of Keka Devi—is remarkably 
sloppy and clumsy: On many occa- 


Sions, the actors forget to do things 
which they should have done. By 
way of compensation, however, they 
manage to do certain things which 
they should not have done, 





That Man From Rio 


By A 


aeote a few recent films hark 
back to the silent period of the 
cinema in a different way. This not 
merely makes the viewer nostalgic; 
in the process of fusion a new genre 
is created. The defiant French film 
makers salute the old masters not 
only by writing on them but by un- 
ashamedly honouring the style and 
absorbing and integrating it into their 


Firm Critic 


SNOW 


own creation. Others have done it 
too. The American Cat Ballou and 
the Czech Lemonade Joe are mock- 
Western, Apparently the Westerns 
and the thrillers lend themselves to 
such treatment easily and well. 
Philippe De Broca’s That’ Man 
From Rto is a mock-thriller which 
has speed, action, and Jean-Paul Bel- 
mondo, This eclectic, versatile, un- 
inhibited and well-sustained film has 
a charm rarely to be matched. The 
only snag is that the director's confi- 
dence to handle anything and any 
situation makes it a little long. But as 
telmondo takes over soon alter the be- 
ginning his riotous presence and in- 
finite ingenuity ensure a series of in- 
credibly funny situations. He _ is 
brave enough to plunge into every 
conceivable danger, His frail girl has 
a strange knack of getting into trou- 
ble. But Belmondo has all the re- 
sourcefulness in the world. He falls 
back on what his forebears of the 
twenties have equipped him with. 
And even more. For the silent gene- 
ration could hardly be more eloquent, 
From early Lloyd and Fairbanks to 
later Tarzan is an impressive array. 
Add to it Hitchcock and the dubious 
quality of the Bond films and you 
approximate what De Broca achieves. 
In the hot chase that takes Belmondo 
from Paris to Rio and thence to 
Brasilia and the jungles he is un- 
ruffled, wears a deadpan face, applies 
his mind in a trice and gets out of the 
maze, only to walk into another. His 
sole mission is to rescue his girl. No- 
thing exotic moves him. While we 
delight ourselves with the new Brasi- 
lia, he climbs the concrete structure 
round the corner, perches himself 
perilously, rides a bicycle, runs hun- 
dreds of metres, swims (not ‘against 
the current anyway), even takes a 
ramshackle plane, all the time chasing 
or being chased. At the end all 
these land him in an idyllic sort of 
place where his adversaries look for 
diamond and he for the girl, the 
latter in good cheer even in dire dis- 
tress. Here in the forest he springs 
into action like a Tarzan (the sup- 
reme in virility), destroys the foes 
and goes back triumphant to civili- 
sation, 
De Broca is able to provide undilut- 
ed fun. The admirable point is that 
he has done his home work exceed- 


ingly well. He is aided by good 
players led by the talented Bel- 
mondo. This Franco-Italian produc- 


tion seems more French than Italian, 


The only recognisable Italian charac 
ter, Castro, the town planner, franti- 
cally 
Others are either Gallic or 


Letters 


the actor. 
exotic, 


imitates De Sica, 





Ferment In China 


Of the four letters published in 
Now of February. 3 under the cap- 
tion “The ferment in China”, only 
one letter, that of Mr Abheek Das 
Gupta, appreciates your editorial of 
January 20, while three others are 
out to condemn vou and the Chinese 


Cultural Revolution. The ratio is J 
three to one, but one clear-sighted 
view is definitely much better than 
three purblind ones. 

Mr Ranjit Bhowmic need not 
worry. To expose and root out the 


counter-revolutionary forces within 
the country (probably backed ‘and ® 
encouraged by outside agents) is cer- 
tainly not deviation from but con- 4 
tinuation of the policy of ceaseless 
revolution throughout the world. No- 
body can accuse China of not sup- 
porting and encouraging a single na 
tional liberation movement or people's 
revolutionary struggle in any coun- 
try. Let Mr Bhowmic not forget that 
it is only the people of a country 
who can carry on such struggle and 
bring it to a victorious end. The 
victory of the Vietnamese depends 
on themselves. The Chinese cultural 
revolution does not certainly mean 
withdrawal of moral support and 
material help rendered to the Viet- 
namese in their just struggle against 
imperialism. If the Vietnamese are 
themselves able to fight the impe- 
rialists, and they have already proved 
that they are invincible, the cultural 
revolution, by strengthening China, 
will be more helpful to them. 

Mr Parameswaran seems to be see 
ing things through the traditional 
black spects of anti-Communism. May 
I respectfully remind him that his 
statement that ‘Maoist conception 
(which means Marxism-Leninism) is 
a back-dated vision’ is an obsolete 
cliche, i 

Mr Dilip Bose seems to have a= 
sumed the task of teaching the Marx 
ists and has cited some instances to 
show that the Chinese Communist 
Party is going the wrong way, With 
out going into any controversy, I 
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between you and me... 


Well done, my Son 


| am pleased to see your progrees report...good marks... better than last time, 
What, you are helping the mid-day meals scheme! 


Well, you know something? | could not study beyond the eighth class because there 
was no high school within 10 miles of this place! Grandfather would not think of 
Jing me to the hostel so early in life... and then the question of cost, 


Oh, | forgot to tell you. Today seems to be a lucky day, | had a letter from Ravi's 
teacher, Ravi has won some scholarship for talent in science. 


Hmm... | hope he will find work in the factory heres When the first factory was 
set up in District Headquarters, we travelled 27 miles by cart, of course—to see the 
novelty | 


Surely, things have changed. 


Plan 
means 


Progress 


1951 1965 
School Childrenin 6-11 
Age Group (Millions) 19,15 51,50 


Expenditure on Scholarships 
(Crore Rs,) 2.75 35,00 


Technical Education 
Admission Capacity 


(Degree) 4,120 24,709 





only quote below a small passage 

from one of Lenin's writings: 

“The dictatorship of 
most 
Waged by the 


the proletariat is a 
and 


new cl 


determined most ruthless war 


ass against a more 


powerful enemy, the bourgeoisie (even it 


only in one country), and whose power 


lies not only in the strength of interna- 
tional capital, in the strength and. durabi- 
lity of their international connections, but 
also in the force of habits, in the strength 
of small production. For, unfortunately, 
small production is still very, very wide- 
spread in the\ world, and small produc- 
tion engenders capitalism and the bour- 
geoisie continu spontaneously 
and on a m: cale, all these rea- 
sons, the dictatorshi [ the proletariat 


is essential, and yictory over the bour- 


feoisie is impossible with a long, stubborn, 

desperate, life-and-death strugele, demand- 

ing perseverance, discipline, firmness, im- 
placability and unity of will,” 

AmiyA SEN Gupta 

Calcutta 


At a time when “authentic” news 
emanating from Hong Kong, Tokyo 
and Moscow are making: headline 
stories in the bourgeois Press and the 
so-called socialist and capitalist worlds 
have joined the cacophony over a 
“bloody civil war’ in China you have 
made in your editorial (January 20) 
a praiseworthy attempt to rescue the 
truth. 

The momentous decision to launch 
the cultural revolution taken 
mainly for two reasons. First, it was 
intended to eliminate the danger of 
bourgeois restoration in the socialist 
Stage when the bourgeois mode of lile 
lingers on and socialist education is 
not complete. That this danger is 
real is proved’ by the Russian expe- 
rience. The same danger was lurk- 
ing, too; behind the Chinese politi- 
cal scene. Messrs Peng Chen, Teng 
To, Wu Han and Liao Mo-sha who 
controlled Peking Daily, Peking 
Evening News, and the journal Front 
Line made subtle use of their influ- 
ence to restore capitalism. Prof Brian 
Hook, who made a study 
of such literature, observed, “the ac- 
cusation that such writers sought to 
introduce ‘modern revisionism’ into 
China most certainly has substance” 
(The World Today, November 1966, 
published by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, London). Se- 
condly, the escalation of the Vietnam 
war brought China nearer the brink 
of war with the USA. Faced with 
this threat it became imperative fo1 


was 


has close 


An Alternative 


NOW 


the Chinese to ensure that those in 
influential position followed the pro- 
letarian international line and sup- 
ported the Vietnamese comrades to 
the hilt. This aspect of the cultural 
reyolution was pointed out by. the 
correspondent of Le Monde (tran- 
lated by C. C. Pares in Now, Sep- 
tember 2, 1966). 
A PATRIOT 
Calcutta 


Government ? 


Miss Sipra Sarkar's letter (Febru- 
ary $) is a fine example of how 
baflled one becomes when one is po- 
litically confused. What precisely is 
the Left CPI version of the Right 
Communist MP's speeches on the 
DIR or of their support to industrial 
truce is not known to me. gut as 
facts speak eloquently for themselves, 
both the measures were introduced to 
perpetuate and facilitate the war 
effort and the Government thus serv- 
ed the interests of Indian capitalists 
and U.S. At these criti- 
cal ‘moments of Indian history the 
Right CPI came forward 
to aid the Government for the sake 
of national chauvinism, while the 
Left CPI leaders and have 
still been pleading for peace and 
mutual understanding with our neigh- 
bours, which alone India 
from the imperialistic designs of the 
U.S. 

How can Miss Sarkar think of driv- 
ing the Congress out of powel and 
giving a Left turn to it in one breath? 
The Congress, essentially dominated 
by the bourgeoise and the monopoly 


imperialists. 


leaders 


pleaded 


can save 


capitalists and aided by the big land- 


the last few years 
into a fortress of 


The 


lords, has been for 
steadily developing 
right reactionaries. 
ly started with the emergence of a 
Left Government in Kerala and was 
initiated by Nehru himself. In spite 
of it in 1962 Mr Nehru was on the 
point of being turned out of the Cabi- 
net; instead Menon had to quit, 
and now Menon has been forced out 
of the party itself. But that makes 
little difference to the Right CPI 
which still hopes to render a Left 
turn to the Congress and that too by 
forming a ‘democratic front’ with the 
dissident Congressmen. And what 
about these ‘new progressives’ ? Miss 
Sarkar points out that the Right CPI 
wants the 
thened while the leaders of the dissi- 
dent Congressmen in West Bengal 


process real- 


public sector to be streng- 


have been clamouring for denational- 
isation and laissez-faire. But that too 
does not matter much to the Right 
CPI in forming their National De- 
mocratic Front with them and with- 
out the majority of the anti-Congress 
mass of the State. 
HitrEN GHOSH 
Calcutta 


ry . , 
Teesri Kasam 

The slaughter of two films in one 
shot by your film critic (20-1-67) is 
amusing. While I hold no brief for 
the Bengali one, I wish your film cri- 
tic were a little more cautious before 
letting loose his charges 
about. Teesri Kasam—l. maudlin 
sentimentality, 2. lack of theme, 
3. lack of depth of characterisation, 
4. fantastic design, 5. 
6. knockabout performance and 7. 
absurdity in total effect, All these in 
a dossier of Jess than thirty lines, 
without the least care, even in a 
single instance, to substantiate them. 

jut why this disparaging arrog- 
ance? While the general election 1s 
in the offing, has he the 
apparition of the voting symbol of a 
political party in the pair of bullocks 
that play a silent but significant role 
in Teesri Kasam? 


sweeping 


garish sets, 


visualised 


Nant Goswami 

Calcutta 

Teesri Kasam is really sentimen- 
tal, though never maudlin. It 
theme at its base, for which the direc 
tor is able to create tender, 
moody moments. But as it has 
failed to squeeze out all the human 
sentiments, i is not 
one of a the 
Beatles’ our 
egoheads stamp 
Long 
January 


has a 


some 


and as its theme is 
fashionable sort 
Hard Day's Nigi 
are not 
their seal of approval on it 
live the film critic of Now, 
20. 


going to 


Asuiyit MUKHOPADHYAY 
Calcutta 


Teesri ASS¢ ssed 


other 


Kasam has to be 
against the background olf 
Hindi films of the present decade 
and not by setting it off against a 
Bengali film, albeit sub-standard, so 
long as the gap between Hindi and 
Bengali films, remains. The “noise 
hereabouts” over Teesri Kasam 
would have appeared more meaning: 
ful to your critic had he grasped this 
basic reality. 

GHOSH 
Calcutta 


SUBINOY 
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